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THE LILY OF CONNAUGHT. 


—_>——_ 
CHAPTER I. 


Oh, once the Harp of Innisfail 
Was strung full high to notes of glad- 


ne: 
And a it often told a tale 

Of more prevailing sadness ! 

; Campbell. 

Near the middle of a bright summer day, in the 
year 1315, three horsemen, having ascended one of 
the lofty hills of Connaught, paused upon its sum- 
mit to survey the scene beyond. 

In truth the prospect was well calculated to arrest 
the attention of any wayfayer, for, far as the eye 
could reach, was spread out a varied panorama of 
the most enchanting beauty. 

From the spot‘on which the party had reined in, 
the mountain-side, carpeted with golden moss and 
— sloped gradually away to a valley 

neath. 

Through this verdant basin a rapid river held its 
gurgling way, the sunshine flashing off its rippling 
waters, and making a little 2 formed in its 
course resemble tumbling snow. 

A rustic bridge joined the meadows lying on either 
bank, and a couple of peasant girls in bright- 
coloured costume leaned on one of its rails gazing 
at the glittering current. 

Beyond the stream, after some extent of level pas- 
ture land, on which many flocks and herds were 
scattered, the ground heaved again into grassy un- 
dulations, varied by bold hills and dark masses of 
forest, with, here and there, cultivated openings 
studded with yellow thatched cottages; while, far 
away at the horizon, the blue peaks of a mountain 
range showed through the sultry haze more like 
cloud-shadows than realities. 

A light summer breeze swept along the valley, 
heaving the heather into the resemblance of dark 
Sea-waves, wafting along the gossamers, twinkling 
the silver leaves of the aspen, and sporting with the 
crimson berries of themountain ash. Fleecy clouds 
drifted across the bright, blue sky, their’ flitting 











[THE PRINCESS EVA AND THE BARD. ] 


shadows flecking the slopes and meadow lands with 
green and gold. 

No sound broke the dreamy magic of the scene 
saye the distant cry of an unseen sea-bird, the 
faint whisper of the mountain trees, and the noise 
of a neighbouring rill, hidden by clouds of fox- 
gloves that seemed to nod in time to its musical 
murmur. 

The three 
this display o 
scription. 

e first in order as they ascended was a wild- 
looking peasant of powerful frame and tall stature. 
He was mounted on one of the small, light horses 
of the country, called hobbies. The saddle was of 
rude construction, and the bridle rein formed of a 
twisted thong of dried hide. His body and legs 
were cased in a dark woollen garment, all of a piece, 
fitting close to the figure, and forming hose, trunks, 
and jerkin. Over this a short hooded mantle of dark 
material was fastened at the throat, and fell from 
the shoulders, reaching slightly below the elbows. 
Shoes of untanned hide covered his feet. His head 
was bare, for the hood of the mantle hung unused 
at his back, but the mass of matted black hair 
with which his large head was crowned formed at 
once a protection from the sun anda natural helmet 
capable of pag rr: J a heavy blow. A bright steel 
skean, or large knife, glittered in a leathern belt at 
his waist, and a heavy, knotted club dangled by a 
thong from his right wrist. 

As he reached the brow of the eminence he turned 
his pony’s head, and, waving his brown hand proudly 
towards the far-stretching scene, fastened his 
bright eyes go his companion’s, as if to note the 
effect upon them 

These companions were splendidly mounted on 
powerful black chargers, with harness ornamented 
with polished steel and brass. 

The elder of the two was a man of athletic build 
and warlike bearing. His severe but handsome 
face was rendered even darker than its usual ex- 
pression by the shadows of the jet-black plumes 
that surmounted his velvet cap and danced in the 
summer breeze, <A long, flowing mantle fell from 


personnes who silently surveyed 
beauty deserve a few words of de- 
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his shoulders, hiding not only his body-dress but 
the housings of his horse, and leaving nothing 
visible but the russet boots and gilt spurs and the 
bright point of a steel sword-scabbard. 

The other horseman was lithe and young, with 
light brown hair, blue eyes, and a florid face, whose 
winsome beauty contrasted well with the more 
sombre and dignified appearance of his companion. 
He was arrayed in the same manner, save that the 
plumes of his head-dress were snowy white. 

“Is it not beautiful, Sir Edward ?” said the young 
man, turning his delighted eyes from the prospect 
to the grave face of his companion, who was survey- 
ing the coun with the calculating eye of a 
general rather the pleased gaze of an admirer 
of nature. 

* Beautiful, indeed, Malise,’”? was the short an- 
swer, given in an abstracted manner. 

* Beautiful!” exclaimed the young man, enthu- 
siastically. ‘‘ By my hopes of knighthood, it is a 
paradise—a home for love and beauty to nestle in 
—a spot of earth well worthy the defence of stout 
ponte and strong hands—a realm fit for gallant 
or ‘6 

At the last words the person whom he had ad- 
dressed as Sir Edward started from his half abstrac- 
tion, and, casting a glance of severe rebuke at the 
speaker, said, in a pleasant, full-toned voice that 
contrasted strangely with his look : 

“ Hut-tut, Malise! thou talkest like a doting 
sennachie, or aromancing gillie. ‘The place is afine 
country, and bonnie. But why speak of lording? 
Hasn't it defenders with strong hands and stout 
hearts ? Where can ye find braver or more gallant ? 
And, as for lording, it’s too much of that it has. 
That’s the black root from which its poison grows. 
Yet, for all thy fantastic dreamings, thou sayest 
well, Malise. "Tis pity that these lovesome vales 
should be blackened by the foot of the foemen—that 
the clash of battle should ever drown the babble of 
the brook and the song of bird and bee—or strug- 
gling spearmen take the place of the dreaming 
maidens on yonder bridge.” 

As he turned to point to the girls on the bridge 
he caught the eyes of the peasant guide fastened 
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apon him with a fiery glance, and, changing his 
voice to a lighter tone, he readdressed -his com- 
panion. 

~ But by my faith, Malise,” he said, “ thon ‘hast 
betrayed me into as mawkish dreaming as thine own. 
Our stout guide will think but lightly of the prowess 
of warriors that mourn over the —o~ of armed 
encounter in such doleful manner. hat place is 
this before us ?”” he asked, turning to the guide. 

“You are in the country of the O’Cennors, and 
look upon the domain of the kings,’’ answered the 
guide, in a short, harsh manner. 

“Is it possible ?” exclaimed the warrior, turning 
to gaze anew at the quiet, rural scone. ‘’Tis more 
like the Arcadia than the abode of royalty and the 
gathering-place of armies. I thought we had not 
yet crossed the boundaries of Brefny and Aunally, 
but the change should haveadvised me of it. ’Tis 
easily seen that the hand of power hae-shielded it.” 

These words were addressed to Malise, but the 
guide uttered aguttural sound that d d 
of a langh and a defiant growl. 

‘Right, right, sir knight,” he said,in a tone of 
triumph. “ ‘The black foot of ‘the Sassanach has 
gained no hold on the land#of O'Connor Don. King 
Roderick drove them backCathal sent them howl- 
ing to their Pale.” 

He caught the club that dangled from hisewrist, 
and shook it excitedly, pointing back in the dixec- 
tion from which they hadwome, 

“Back! back! You tmmst go back to find the 
foot-tracks of the Saxon !” he eried, in a vuiee so 
energetic that it soundedidike am augry command 
for them to return. 

His eyes flashed wildly, @nd his outstretched’arm 
trembled with ‘excitement. 

The two-yhorsemen gazeditn-wender at the passion- 
lit face of the man, so different‘from the dogged, 
silent guide of'afew moments before. 

“ Calin yourself, man,” saif\SirBdward. “Wiig; 
so overcome? Vhe Sax wee betide them, are: 
not in ken,/andithou but 
friends |” 

“ Friends !” exdlaimed thegaifle. “ Such in ‘teatth 
I deemed ya, or Ine’er had brought ye hither—andl 





= 


yet, erewhile, T-heard you speakiof the Sassanadlils: 
footstep blackening’the valeef'Castle'Connor.” _| 


“Thou artim error. I butwsaid’what pity it woul 
be that such shonld - 


The man tapned’upon ee. 
“Weak teem like dll-foreboding,’’ he:saifl. || 


yangry browswn) 


{ 
} 


*““Weleome! and peace be with thee, Knight of 
ick. Pass forward!” said the officer, saluting 
by, dropping his halbert point toward the earth. 


either side to let the horsemen pass. The knight 
and his esquire drew in at a few paces to await 
their guide, who lingered to speak with a soldier; 
and they were struck with surprise on looking to- 
ward the group to see the air of respectful interest 
with which both officer-and men watched the move- 
ments and listened to the words of the wild-looking 
being who had conducted them thither. 

In a few moments Black Murtaugh joined them, 
with a brief apology for keeping them waiting, and 
they proceeded in silence. 

The girls on the bridge started atthe sound of the 
hoofs, and watched the approaeh of the travellers 
oo ——. tii oie ont 

They seemed to recognize c eer 

merrily returned his greeting, and courtesied blush- 
ingly in answer to the salutations of his pluamedicom- 


panions. 

A half-hour’s easy riding brought the party to 
the other side of the valley, and they commenced. 
the ascent of verdant slopes, whose beauty and pic- 
turesqueness seemed te increase at every step. 


and waited until’theycame alongside. 

“There,” he said,pointing to where the battle- 
ments of@itewer were visible above a dark mass of 
trees beforetthem. “ There is Castle Conner, Dhe 
wood'that liesbetween isthe King’s Chase. Ourway 
liesthrough i Beyond:you will see the homevof, 
the@*@onnor eomplete.”’ 

Theilknight expressed hisaémiration of thelbeauty 
andstimength of the position, and they continued 
their course. 





CHAPTER II; 
Brigittas'the:bow that spans thestasm, 
— I, 
80u: : i 
Mecomes to make henglad. Campbell. | 
“T 2p netsay, sir knight,” resumed the guide, 
after a spanse, “that Dennis, the guardsman, 


‘“Whsent! Isdtpossible'?” 


to- drive back the 
‘to join with Bdward Bruce, the Scot, that would be. 





“ Such ——ae while a troop can be raised 
in the west, oran‘@'Gonnar/live 

by the crown GP ine, met till they bridge Shan- 
non waterwithourgoress.” 

* Well said, ‘gallant-soldier,” ‘exclaimed Sir 
Edward, holatig” ont his gaunitleted hand to the 
guide. “Thy voice, like the mountain ‘storm, 
breathes the spirit of liberty. With an army of such 
warriors as thou the O’Connor may say to the enemy 
— Come!’” 

The cuide drew Himself up proudly, his chest di- 
lated, and his eyes met those of the knight, with a 
look of acknowledgment. 

He dropped the club-and, placing his weather- 
browned hand on his heart, declined the proffered 
gauntlet with a low bow, and silently turned his 
— head down the’mountain path leading ‘to the 

ridge. 

The knight and ‘hia esquire, for, notwithstanding 
the young man’s of manner, such was the 
relution in which he stood’'to his companion, followed 
their strange guide in silence down the windin 
path and out’onto the flats below. As they d 
around the edge'of asmall grove the clash of arms 
sounded above the soft plump of their horses’ hoofs 
in the sod,and'a loud voice challenged their passage : 

“Stand ho! Halt!!” 

At the same moment’ the sunlight glinted off the 
pikeheads and accoutrements of several men-at- 
arms, who threw themselves athwart the path a 
short distance in front of the horsemen. 

The guide answered‘the challenge and was told 
to advance, which he did, and a.cry of recognition 
mceted him, 

“ What, Murtaugh Dhu!” exclaimed the officer 
of the outpost, stepping toward him with extended 
hand. “Is it possible that thon art here? Thou 
hast become a stranger to ‘us. How is it with 
thee, and who may be thy travelling companions ?’’ 

While yet the guide'‘was answering ‘the soliier’s 
bluff questiuns in alow tone the knight, still won- 
dering at the une: d array of arms in this 
sylvan retreat, pricked his charger forward and 
came in sight of a small sheiling, used as guard- 
house and nearly ‘hidden by the overhanging foliage 
of the grove. The guard was small in number, but 
composed of daring-looking, atlilétic men, attired 
in a sort of undress, half armour, aud having bushy 
hair and beards, 

“Tam called Edward, Knight of Carrick,” he 
said, addressing the alberdior, “and ths is my 
esquire, Malise MacCallum. We have crossed Ulster 
under the safe pass of the O'Neil, and enter Con- 
naught on 's'mission of peace to King O"Connor.” 


s'to lead them. Wa, |’ 


i 
y 


‘brows as 
ules tive tone ane the man 
‘the “the-@axon ?” 


danish ‘gainst 

“The Irish need no aid!’’ cried Black Murtaugh, 
excitedly. . ‘* They can fight their own battles. ‘The 
Scotsman comes not as afriend, but as a king. We 
will have no king but ourwwn. Dhe,O!Cannor drives 
back the idiots that would forget the crown of their 
country to kneel at the feet of a stranger. But, sir 
knight, it is not for the like of me to find’fault with 
theacteofmy betters. They willsoonxeturnto speak 
for themselves. Castle Connor is ever apen to the 
traveller and the stranger, and the Princess Eva 
will, doubtless, give a generous welcome toa worthy 
warrior.’ 


** The Princess Eva O'Connor, the Flowerof '‘Etin,” 
exclaimed. Malisc. “ The‘fame of her beanty has 

ed us beyond the seas.” 

Neitker Black Murtaugh nor the knight noticed 
his admiring exclamation, but continued their way, 
cach wrapped up in his own thoughts, untilthey en- 
‘tered the cool aisles of the Chase, and ‘the y 
‘arches shut ont'the bright glare of the sun. 

The'forest was musicalwith the twitter of birds 
andthe drowsy hum of'insects. 

‘Now and then a rustling sound attracted thiir 
attention, and a frighteneil would break:from 
cover, dart across their path and. disappear into the 
undergrowth, or a startle fawn would raise its 
dappled ‘neck ‘to:gase at ‘them, .and ‘then, springing 
‘from its mossy bed, would bound away until lost 
from sight in the windings df ‘the wool. 

Soon other sounds'than ‘the ‘twitter of binds erept 
along the mossy forest carpdt, and echoed through 
the half-transparent, golden-green fdliage above. 

The tramp of horses” feet, ‘the jingle of light, 
silver-toned bells, and the sounds of m voices 
and youthful laughter came nearer an 
among the gnarled boles df tlie‘forest trees, _ 

The three men involuntarily paused ‘to await the 
— of the jocund party. Nor had they long 
‘to 

On a cross-path of the wood, at a very short dis- 


dressed as foresters in suits of dark green, with 
tasselled horns and glittering spears,.appeared 
passed by. 

After them came two gaudily aitired pages, 
mounted on richly caparisoned hobbies; then 
several ladies in bright, flowing robes, riding pal- 
freys, whose-cvery proud step caused the little bells 


he pikemen imitated the action and féll back to | h 


Suddenly Black Murtangh reined in hisiittle horse | fairy-lik 


|. 
- anys 
‘the ‘kingand the princes‘are-wway from ‘the)palaee.” | action 
‘“Gfosays they called the dlans a fortmightsinea, 
and ttook ‘the ‘field tribes marching | . 


tance from where they stood, two monnted‘esquires, | . 


“The Primcess Eva,” exclaimed Black Murtaugh, 
casting himselffrom hishorse and sinking on one 
knee on the ground, with his head bent low in 


omage. 
Directed by this exclamation and action, the 
—_ and his esquire looked and saw such a vision 


ladies as neither 
a aye ne f apparently but seventeen 
_ It was a young girl o en seve or 
eighteen years, of slight, exquisitely modelled form, 
as supple and graceful in every movement as a wil- 
low branch, features of angelic purity, crowned by 
a wealth of golden hair that showed in the subdued 
forest light like a halo of glory, complexion as pure 
as alabaster, with a soft, pink rose tint lighting up 
the cheeks, lips as red as the rowan, teeth like 
strings of Orient pearls, and eyes as blue as the 
skies of Italy, 
A band of jewels engircled her head and kept in 
place the golden curls that deseended to her pal- 
re back, flashing back the light atevery move- 


me 
Her bodice and skirt were maileof bright emerald 
satin embroidered with, gold, amdia saffron-coloured 
mantle, fastened over the bosom bythe brooch of 
‘Tara, flowed gracefully:faom. tite: shoulilers of this 
@ 


-like princess, 
At one sideof her rodp® sennachie, orstory-tellcr, 
a regular appendage of the noble families of the 
time, and a welcome guest with highamd@low. Tho 
present personage was of miildle age; @roll in ap- 
pearance and dressed, 
; ‘and ‘seemed ‘to ‘be nelating 
some humorous ‘story, — per which ‘he en- 
Tie the ment, for, asofte 
was the cause of the merri n 
the oreed’ 


‘ieand Be geincens, tie attendenbiaiieennd 





a her 
of her high 


rank, 
“ fen angel’! & euiziti!” ejaculated the enraptured 


| Mulise as she from viow. 
“ Wondro wiifal'!” said the knight. 


“By H i” exalaimed the young enthusiast, 
“it is a teahuf faishtto think her mortal.” : 
Black Murtaugh ‘Had arisen from his kneeling 
positionven the sward and now leaned upon his 
horse’s neck enjoying their astonishment with 
pleasure-flushed cheek and glowing eyes. ° 
“ The child of the O’'Connor—the bud of Erin’s 
royal ttree !” he:ssid, pride and affection quavering 
in his:deep voice. 
“ They are leaving thecastle ?” f 
“But for the dathy: ramble)” said the guide. 
“ They go, mayhap, tothe convent, or tothe Fairies’ 
Well, (or to« at.the:hunting-lodge in the 
forest. Wewill on tothe castle; it ts long since 
you broke your fast’and you must be* hungered. 
You can.see what'the buttery contuins and rest you 
ill ‘they some.” 
i ing assent to this arrangement; -as. they 
were somewhat jaded and travel-stained, they pur- 
sued their way along the winding forest path, end, 


sunlight on the elgedl ie Uness, geting. 02- 
on. the ase, gazing in. ad- 
| mination. at a beautifal.extension of the valley, in 
the midst of which the. towerof a mo- 


nastery peared ite gray UY irom the: aided of 
flowering trees. 


On a rocky-eminence. at.a, short distance Castle 
‘Connor loomed darkly against the sky, its central 
round;tower,.and.its later Norman keep—a.massive 
square structure, with ciroular | turrents.iat tho 
angles—frowning: down on the: belolders. with grim 
picturesqueness, effect: was, greatly. heightened 

the.bawa, or. outer cirale of defence. 

This was.a lofty, wallformed of massive wooden 
pickets upright,and interlaced with .natoral 
vines, which had so entwined themeelves around 
the timbers as to form a solid and; impervious 

‘Embrasures were cut in the wall.high from the 
»ground for the use of the: arghers .end javelin- 
ores crete een enaninecenneza 
e top, on.the insida,, for the :purpese* abil 
the dutontlare to, cast, stones..and. other missiles 
down upon the assailants, 

Sar saat Reneton aa defenee was .ov' - 
with ivy, ight-flowering creepers, and /pre- 
sented &.idat, benusiful effvet—a delightful mask 
for the dreadful appurtenances of war. , 

A deep, broad moat.ran around the base of the 
bawn, widening and stratching out towards the 


into ‘a beantifal lake. A deawbridge, 








appended to the pomts of the horse-cloths.to.jingle i 


which was at the time lowered, communicated with 
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On arriving ‘at ‘the castle: 
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his fellow tevellers:were-weleomed by the gray- 
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freed their ‘garments from ‘th 
dust: of :travel, led! Sir) Rdeward seni) Matise to a 


spueall fe for thom, and, the night cniieg the rale 
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Gradually the: =<. 
influence of-the-bean' 


‘tather,. ‘Malise 1?” he said, 
hoarsely, “Sit iovill worth! therekiloof Bence or: a! 
other to cross:the sea.in othe cause, of people wh 
joim with ‘their oppressers vagainst: their | febende? 
Let.us leave thin tikactemaph intl flows hot, and the 


The senesehal, wondering at the effeet! his: words 
had upon his gneste, led: them tothe ram 
notable, places and 


parts.and 
-beauties of the 


Sir Edward relaxed 
teons prospect and 


éf the sum} 


enjoying the freshness 
mer air at the Se ae .steod, when 


from the 


wendad its. way to- 
wards the castle, ‘Phe old'mam left: them, to wel: 
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young, eee hangin 


with fascinated 
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drifting summer clouds, and 
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‘stretched out. across her, 
After a wild; thrilling prelude 








A long’ time they waited for the 
seneschal, but it came not, arid the knight was about 
‘when his steps ‘were arrested by the 
souna of a harp _——s froma a tvide casement 


come his youngrmistre to-obtain them 
an audience as soon'as. possible, 

They watehed, the near appr and entrance of 

the party, ‘the it of - yiewing the 


grave admiration, ;and his 
om the battlements 


have proved 


himeelf om the: court-yard 


ms of the 


ing down, 


witsdowa mancf vene- 
ble aspect, with; qeendip lasix toned: ne 
He 


a dark robe, that-eontrasted.stwengly with his pala 
His eyes were raised, be gy ttoward the 


his fingers dered 
listlessly over the: ‘strings We his herp, jucing a 
wild, fitful Ppronergys boot lively, now g and 
defiant, and, anon, sitking away 
peculiar to the musie 


ietotins mournful 
of ‘Brin. 


_ “One of' the Triakt bards,” said. said Sir awa, paus- 


avoiee at his elbow. 


tarned q' 
It was the qa ee about to speak 
john when, the & man laid hisshand on-his arm 


silence, and pointed to: 
the knsght ked, again: the’ 
Connon was i ok ; er ag hi 
two — a beautifil yes bcos bee 
te fall Fas gor of ge afte rte of life— 


tening to, his! 
words of, praise,with,a. ; 
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The lapations hananepe Br the 
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dering of the Flag.” 
“ Come, . ee sang bring thy satin green and sit 
saratory of thy country’s: wrongs-will I reveal’ to 
Then Jet: te sharscock, over groan, old ‘Exin’s 
me, 
be creenanecn Testrung hy those;yeung 
oo tear-drop dim*thine eye, but wear 
thy brow a frown, 


idaad per eee ag a take binds 
some, proud tyrant down. a 


Mca Brin’'s saintly isle has been op- 
wis on her sacred rights and scout eat 
il ber 7008 i 

‘That’ foreigners have acted thus.is not, the worst 

RF -basebgen Irishmen the ho 
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The very perfection of youthful knighthood was 
Connocht Moran. He was of stately height and 
powerful frame, but lithe as a panther and gracefulas 
a mountain ash, His features were of noble cast, 
and his dark eyes shone with the spirit of heroism. 
His cheeks were embrowned by exposure, but on re- 
moving his morion the forehead showed marble white, 
contrasting strongly with the glossy locks of raven 
blackness that swept down to his mailed shoulders. 

He wore a saffron-coloured tunic, and knit trunks, 
over which a light suit of steel armour sat easily. 
No ornament adorned his person save the golden 
buckle of his baldric, and a broad sash of green silk 
as ag his banca and was knotted below the 

ilt of his heavy sword. 

* Noble pac at he said as he led hor toward 
the audience room, “with such welcome as this 
beyond the dark river death were a pleasant jour- 
ney.” 

A rich blush suffused the cheeks of the princess as 
they passed between the folding-doors, held open by 
ushers bearing white staves tipped with silver, 

Several ornamented seats occupied the slightly 
raised dais at the head of the apartment. In one of 
these the princess seated herself, waving the war- 
rior to another, which he declined with a low obei- 
sance. 

‘“‘ Pardon me, princess,” he said. _‘“‘ The honour- 
able duty with which I am entrusted permits not of 
delay. Ican but report the success of our arms. 
Victory once more perches on the standard of 
O'Connor, Our enemies are scattered like ocean 
drift. The king and princes return in glory, accom- 
panied by the stout knight De Bermingham, who 
shared the triumph, andi have been sent to prepare 
the welcome, "Tis the royal word that the castellan 
call forth the warriors to man the walls, and order 
the servitors to prapare the feast and decorate the 
palace in honour of his guest.” 

He turned to look for the official as he spoke, and 
saw the seneschal approaching, in compan with the 
Knight of Carrick, followed at a respectful distance 
by his esquire, Malise MacCallum. 

The knight bowed low before the princess as he 
was announced, and in a few musical words she wel- 
comed him and apologized for the delay in his re- 
ception. 

** Nay, noble lady,” he said, with a smile, ‘‘ with 
me lies the duty of excuse, and I.now appear before 
you but to beg forgiveness for an innocent intrusion 
where my presence is so little likely to be welcomed, 
and to say farewell.’ 

The Princess Eva gazed at the speaker with a 
look of surprised inquiry. 

“ Sir knight, I understand thee not,” she said. 
“The gates of Castle Connor are ever open to the 
wayfarer, and our hospitality has never suffered 
breach. Those who come in friendship are ever 
welcome.” 

“T know not, lady, if I shall be viewed as foe or 
friend,” he answered. “JI have entered the country 
of the O’Connors as an ambassador to offer alliance 
from Lord Edward Bruce, but find the king, your 
father, has entered compact with the Saxon, the 
enemy of both the Scot and Irishman. Better that 
I retire than mar by my presence the enjoyment of 
a triumph in which I cannot join.” 

“ Now ill betide the day, sir knight,” she: said, 
with smiling warmth, ‘‘ when the walls of our house 
shall suffer the stain of inhospitality. The king 
would disclaim his daughter did nightfall see a 
stranger shake off the dust upon the threshold of 
Castle Connor. As his representative, I command 
thy stay, and deliver thee over to the gentle custody 
of a brother warrior, Sir Connocht Moran.” 

The Knight of Carrick bowed low, and smiled at 
the pleasant assumption of severity, saying: 

** Princess, Iam the slave of thy command.” 

With a smile, she waved her hand through the 
casement toward the glowing West, and continued : 

“See, the sun is low in the heavens, and there 
already rise the dust-clouds from their hoofs, and 
the glitter of their spears gem the horizon.” 

Sure enough, away to the south and south-west 
appeared a dark bank that resembled the lifting of 
a storm-cloud, and was shortly glittering in its 
whole length like the sparkle of the sun on a high, 
rolling tide. 

Then the deep tones of the castle bell rang out 
once more, answered by the mellow cadences com- 
ing from the tower of the wood-embosomed monas- 


tery. 

Suddenly the warder’s horn pealed out, followed 
by te clash of arms and the clatter of accoutre- 
ments. 

Then, above the cheers of retainers and guards- 
men, came rolling from the advancing army the beat 
of the war drums and the blare of bugles, shattering 
the echoes, scaring the birds in frightened flights to 
the distant mountains, and causing the grazing 
cattle to scamper to the shelter of the groves. 

As if by magic, the turrets and battlements were 
festooned with flowers, and the green flag of Erin 
floated gallantly over the keep of Castle Connor. 

First advanced a mass of troops formed of En- 





glish and Irish horsemen, distinguishable from each 
other by the difference of their arms and the colours 
of their banners and clothing. The superior size 
and strength of the English horses were particularly 
noticeable. 

At the head of this combined troop rode two war- 
riors of noble appearance. 

The one on the right was a powerful man, past 
the middle age, with a stern face, wild, piercing eyes 
and brows, and beard as dark as night. His dress, 
seen through the openings of his mail, was of purple 
velvet, his armourjet-black, ornamented with tracery 
of gold. His gleaming helmet was surmounted be 
glossy black plumes, and surrounded by a wreat 
of ben with sprigs of gold and leaves formed of 
eme ., 

This was Fedlim O’Connor—monarch of Ireland. 

By his side rode a knight much younger than 
himself—much taller, and contrasted with him by 
his florid complexion and light auburn hair and 


Such:was Sir Richard De ingham, one of the 
bravest and most successful of the Norman-English 


generals, 
Behind them galloped mass after mass of horse- 
men, with glittering lances and flaunting banners. 
Away to the left could be seen the w-glasses, 


or heavy-armed troops, under the command of the 
fiery Desmond O’Connor, marching in solid column 
with the red sunlight flashing off their ponderous 
axes and pike h 

On the right rode Prince Brazil at the head of the 
light-armed kerne, or javelin men; then, far away in 
irregular masses, came camp followers and bearers 
of the dead and wounded, and the tremulous wail of 
the bereaved ones, who had rushed to seek those they 
loved, crept shudderingly over the mead. 

Then the loud hymn of triumph burst forth from 
the harpers and maidens that issued from the castle 
hall, and the drawbridge was already trembling be- 
neath the steeds of the king and the Norman knight 
whom the princes had joined, when there arose a 
sudden commotion and loud cries in the courtyard 
and a warrior with closed visor and naked sword 
burst through the throng of choristers and rushed 
out upon the bridge. 

“ Back, Sir Richard De Bermingham! . Back, on 
your lives!” he cried, wildly, waving his sword and 
shield aloft. “Gentlemen of England, ye are be- 
trayed ;, the faithless Irish have given you over to 


death 
(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


Tux Ink PLAnt.—Botanists are engaged in plant- 
ing all over Europe a new plant imported from New 
Granada, which, if grown successfully, will be a for- 
midable rival to our manufactured ink. It is known 
as the “‘ Coriaria Shymifolia,” or ink plant. The 
juice which escapes from it has been given the name 
of “ Changi,”’ and is a little red in colour, but in the 
space of a few hours after exposure to the air turns 
into an intense black. This liquid does not corrode 
steel pens as the ink in ordinary use, resists chemi- 
cal substances, and preserves its intensity for many 
years. 

ANOTHER SUBSTITUTE FOR Woop ENGRAVING. 
—A new process of wood engreving, is called the 
*planotype.” The design to be engraved is trans- 
ferred to a block of lime-tree wood, which is then 
placed in 3 machine having somewhat the appear- 
ance of a carving-machine—the shape of which 
varies considerably, according to the nature of the 
work—the graver being kept red hot by a gas-jet. 
By means of this appliance the design is gradually 
burnt into the wood. Figures or letters of reference 
are impressed by means of punches. ‘The whole de- 
sign Liafem Rone burnt into the wood, a cast in type 
metal is m direct from the block; without any 
farther preparation the cast may be used for print- 
ing from, like an ordinary stereotype pint. It is 
said that the wood does not suffer in the slightest 
degree from the heat of the molten metal, and that 
the finest details are faithfully reproduced. The pro- 
cess is carried out on a large scale, and is found to 
give most satisfactory results. 

New Form or Gatvanic Cetu.—K. Kohlfarst 
has devised an arrangement of a copper and zinc 
battery which, he states, will, if used for ringing 
electric bells, give a sufficient current for a year, at 
the cost of 1} 1b. of crystals of sulphate of copper. A 
truncated hollow cone is thoroughly varnished 
inside, filled with orystals of sulphate of copper, 
and placed mouth downwards in a glass cylinder 
deeper than itself, This cone has notches round 
the rim, and hasa small holein the centre of the 
top. The positive pole is a thick cake of zinc sus- 
pended over the face of the cone, cast with a hole 
in the centre, through which passes a gutta-percha 
covered wire, making the connection with the 
copper side of the battery. The glass cylinder is 
then filled with water, when it is evident that the 
rate of solution of the sulphate depends on’ the 








facility with which it is dissolved by the access of 
water through the notches in the cone, and this 
taking pe ata uniform rate the electric current 
arising from the mutual action of the copper and 
zinc in a solution of a given strength will bo 
uniformalso, The strength of the current is said 
to be increased if instead of water a dilute solution 
of sulphate of magnesia or of common salt is used. 
Papgr AND CLOTH FROM SLATE.—The invention 
of Mr. John Sellars, of Droylesden, near Manches-. 
ter, consists in the employment of ordinary slate, or 
the mineral from which the ‘slate is quarried in 
Wales and other places, in a state of fine dry powder 
or of fine wet pulp, and using it in both conditions 
as articles of commerce, either with or without the 
addition of any colouring manner. The slate of dif- 
ferent colours is sel as desired, and ground to 
any degree of fineness in the dry or moist state, and 
this powder, or pulp, in its natural colour is well 
adapted for ening and weighting cotton or other 
cloth or yarns in the sizing-machine when mixed 
with flour, starch, or other pasty or gummy sub- 
stance, or any other mineral or weighting.material 
may be added thereto at the option of the user. 
The dry otters or moist pulp, whether coloured or 
not, can be used in the ufacture of paper, either 
alone or in combination with china clay or 
other similar substance for giving weightor colour, 
or both weight and colour. dry powder or 
moist pulp can be coloured to any tint required, 
and be used in the manufacture of pigments or 
colours, either alone or in combination with barytes 
or similar substances, such as are now or may be- 
come in use, at the option of the manufacturer. 


—— 
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MY BALD HEAD. 


Goon friends! pray listen, if you please, 
To Pleasure’s licensed preacher ; 

Hold fast to Liberty and Ease— 
So says your reverend teacher. 

To laugh at Care, be gay and free, 
Her I advise. 


precepts 

I’m bald because I’m sage, you see; 
So listen to the wise! 

Good friends! when Care assails a man, 
To vex his soul and body, 

I think it much the wiscst plan 
‘Yo drown it—in a toddy 

Nay, not too much!—the glass should be 

f very dainty size. 

I’m bald because I’m sage, you see; 

So listen to the wise! 


Good friends! these hints will stand 
the tes’ 


And shouldn’t be neglected ; 

But what's the good of all the rest 
If Beauty is rejected ? 

Young Love—true love—must ever be 
The richest earthly prize. 

I’m bald because I’m sage, you see ; 
So listen to the wise! 


Good friends! believe me, only so 

We save Life’s truest treasures 
By just condensing as they flow 

outh’s evanescent pleasures. 
nes done; who lists to. me 
e power of Fate defies. 

I’m bald because I’m sage, you see ; 

So listen to the wise! J. G. 8. 








Ir is stated that the reports as to Dr. Turner 
having resigned the deanery of Winchester, wort, 
1,500. a year, which he has held since the year 1800, 
are premature. The very rev. gentleman is in his 
95th year. 

Tue famous prison for debt in the Rue de 
Clichy, Paris, has just been sold. Nine tenders 
were sent in, the highest of which was that of M. 
Lapeyre, contractor, who became the purchaser at 
92,510fr. It has cost many a former inhabitant 
much more even to get inside of it. 

Tue Sea SERPENT.—The existence of the sea- 
serpent is not a merely modern belief, In a note on 
Shakespeare’s “ Antony and Cleopatra,” act 5, 
scene 2, Chalmer’s edition, 1805, we read :—“‘ Worm 
is the Teutonick word for mt ; we have the 
blind-worm and slow-worm still in our language, 
and the Norwegians call an enormous monster, 
seen sometimes in the Northern Ocean, the sea- 
worm.’ 

MrcuatL ANGELO’s Davip.—It is stated that 
Michael Angelo’s atatue of David is to be removed 
by Signor Francesco Borra, at a cost of 20,000f., 
into a pavilion, specially built and designed for its 
reception by Chev. De Fabris, at an estimated ex- 
pens of 53,000f., which may, perhaps, be exceeded 

y another 20,000f. If so, the total cost will have 
amounted to close upon 100,000f. It would be a 
difficult rale-of-three sum to inquire what is the 
precise value set by the Italian government on the 
statue of David. 
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MARIGOLD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
e in the Heart,” “ Sweet Eglantine,” 
™ Three Passions,” §c., §c. 
—— ey 
CHAPTER XXXVITII. 
The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold. 


“The I 


YyTONe 

THE moments passed with a sluggishness that was 

| geo awful, as they always do when a man’s 

ife hangs on a hair, for in such times they acquire 
gigantic proportions. 

was not less anxious than the other two, 

‘because he had a startling interest in the mysterious 

ard doubtful drama that was being enacted under 


his eyes. 

If Arthur Everton were lucky enough to kill Quirino 
he would be safe, but if the fortune of war went 
against his sister’s husband he had to dread an un- 
‘timely fate. 

The cowardly fellow trembled violently and was 
plete of terror, which was however alittle de- 

by a voice that whispered almost in his ear : 
@ “Don’t mare. sir, ae answer er . a. 
peak as ly as possible, in case we sho over- 
heard. Bo you understand ?” 
The gipsy’s heart bounded in his breast. 

“Yes, yes,” he replied, eagerly. “Take pity upon 
‘me whoever you are! [am innocent of any crime! 
For heaven’s sake pity me!’’ 

Iam the driver of the carriage,” was the an- 
ewer, “and I can see that you havea good chance of 
deing utterly lost.” 

“I know it, unless you help me. What do you 
want? Every man has his price. I always had mine, 
and I generally went cheap.” 

There was a tone of irony in these words, which 
hhowever was lost upon the matter-of-fact coachman. 
nat you give me two gold pieces?” said the 


* Will I give yon two?” replied Isard, quickly. 
* You shall have a dozenif you will cut these cords.” 

“Twelve!” repeated the man, in a tone of intense 
covetousness. “ Where is money ?” 

“In my pocket. Take it—help yourself ; good- 
ness knows I have no wish to cheat you.” 

The man slowly crept up to him through the brush- 
wood and placed his hand in Izard’s from 
which he took the promised recompense, then he cut 
the cords that bound him’and said : 

* Get through the hedge, where there is a hole.’’ 

“Take me back with you,” exclaimed Izard as 
he found himself free. “ You can do so, as you have 
your carriage waiting.” 





[FOR DEAR LIFE.] 


The driver shook his head violently and ran off, 
leaving the gipsy by himself. 

For a moment he had a strong inclination to follow 
his example, but a species of fascination chained 
him to the spot, 

He could not go until he had seen the result of 
the strange duel between Quirino artd the son of 
Lord Kimbolton. 

Nearly half an hour elapsed and neither of the 
combatants made any sign, The suspense became 
intolerable to Arthur Everton, who was cramped 
and uncomfortable from crouching so long iv the 
same position. He wanted to move, but was afraid 
to make the least motion in the bushes, for the 
agitation of the boughs which would result must 
infallibly attract the attention of his terrible 
enemy, who boasted that he never missed his aim. 

Suddenly Arthur saw a formidable adder, which 
was of a venomous species, wellknown and much 
dreaded in the South of France. It was suspended 
by its flexible tail to a branch on a level with his 
head and fixed a look upon him which possessed 
all the fascination for which snakes are so famous in 
all countries. 

An all-absorbing fear took possession of the young 
man which made him temporarily forgetful of the 
horrors and dangers of his situation. 

He threw himself backward, and, raising his 
weapon, struck the reptile on the head, knocking it 
Sees Ean SD See DER ROTENE we to fear 

m i 

Butin doing so he exposed his head above the 
level of the brushwood which had hitherto concealed 
him effectually. 

This was enough for Quirino. 

A report sounded, and Arthur Everton, droppin 
his weapon, fell heavily back on the hard ground, 
uttering @ terrible cry. 

Quirino bounded forward from his hiding-place. 

By this time Izard had seen enough. 

3 sister is a widow,” he murmured, adding, 
sarcastically: “She has only me now, and I ought to 
~ what I can to preserve my valuable life for her 

2. ? 


Creeping throngh a hole in the hedge, he reached 
the main road and ran as fast as he could, enveloped 
in a cloud of dust, towards Marseilles. 

Quirino stood over his victim, who lay in @ pool of 
blood. The ball had lodged in his left breast, he 
was still and motionless, while the blood gushed 
forth in a stream from a frightful wound, and he 
exhibited no sign of life, 

A cloud crossed the brow of Quirino. 

“What has he done to me that I should have re- 
venged myself thus ?” heexclaimed ; “ the unhappy 
man did not even know that he had offended me.” 





Kneeling down, he put his hand upon his victim’s 
heart, in which he was not able to detect the 
slightest pulsation. 

** Is he dead ?” he said, in a tone of remorse. 

Rising to his feet, the old vengeful, defiant ex- 
pression chased away the look of pity. He was 
once more the truculent savage that he had shown 
himself. 

“I have kept my oath,” he continued. “ This man 
was not in fault, yet I have killed him. Now for 
the gipsy. He too shall die.” 

Turning to the place where he had left Izard, he 
was surprised to see nothing but the pieces of cut 
rope which the fellow had left behind him. 

“* He has escaped,” he cried, furiously. “I should 
have dispatched him at once. ‘“‘ But, by heavens, I 
will find him.” 

We must leave Quirino standing by the dead body 
of Arthur Everton, watching for the least move- 
ment to indicate that a spark of vitality remained. 

“ If,” said he, “ I could undo my work I would 
gladly do so. Perhaps he may revive. I will staunch 
the blood. He may not be dead after all.” 

There seemed however but faint hope that 
Arthur would ever be able to thank him for the 
change in his sentiments. 

To all appearance the spirit had for ever fled to 
a happier and better land. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Angel: Woe! Woe! eternal woe! 
Not only the whispered prayer 
Of love 
But the imprecations of hate 
Reverberate 
For ever and ever through the air 
Above! 
This fearful curse 
Shakes the great univarse ! Longfellow. 

Tx8 long legs and wandering experience of the 
gipsy him in good stead. He never 
coursed along before with such fantastic and won- 
derful rapidity, more resembling a race-horse or a 
locomotive than aman. He seemed to have the 
fabulous wings which Mercury, the god of thieves, 
is said to have had attached to his heels, 

The perspiration poured down his face like water, 
the dust blinded him, strange noises sounded in his 
ears, his breath came from him in short gasps—he 
was half suffocated, but he did not stop. 

In about a minutes he reached Marseilles, 
and a short time longer sufficed to take him to the 
water side, where Carmen was waiting for him, 
feverish with impatience and pale with anger. 

For three quarters of an hour she had waited, 
half distracted at seeing nothing of Izard or Arthur, 
and more especial'y annoyed when at the time ap- 
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pointed the “ Marigold ” weighed anchor and stood 
out to sea. 

Directly Izard appeared she seized his arm, and 
pointing to the noble vessel, which was rapidly 
growing smaller in the distance, exclaimed : — 

“Took! Theshiphasgone! Our passage is lost, 
and we are ruined !” 

Then, casting her eyes upon the gipsy, she saw 
that his face denoted the most abject terror, He 
was covered with perspirationand dust. Hishands 
trembled, his clothes were torn, and she added, with 
a look of fear: : 

“What has happened to you? Where is 
Arthur ?” 

Izard made her no answer, but walked up to a 
group of boatmen, who, standing near, se to be 
waiting for a job. } 

Taking a handful of gold from his pocket, he ex- 
claimed, in @ hoarse voice; 

“This money for ef you who will take me to 
the ‘ Marigold ’ which has just sailed.” 

The boatmen looked. atone another. 

Evidently the task was difficult ome. It would 
bea struggle of arms against sails and wind ; 
not impossible it was an enterprize at once 
cious and unprecedented, 

Nevertheless an old sailor whose ago had not 
impaired his vigour answered for his three compan- 


1008: 

“* We will try our best, sir, though I won't pro- 
mise you we shall succeed. eee ee our boat 
quickly. Too much time has been lestelready. If 
the wind rises we've no chanes.” 
ag lene’ took Carmen by the arm and fereed herinto 

e boat. 

The sailors seated themselves and pushed off. 

“Stop, stop!” she cried. “Where is Arthur? 
We cannot go without him. Ywillpot sail withent 
Arthur!” 

The oars dipped in the water in obedienceto-a 
signal from Izard, and the boat began to fly along. 

Carmen wrung her hands, and kept-en 3 

“Where is Arthur? De want to drive- me 
mad? Where is my 

‘It is owing to a miracle you see me alive,” an- 
swered Izard. ‘‘Quirino found us. He has kept 
his word, and revenged himself. Arthur Everton is 
dead !”’ 

Carmen uttered a piercing shriek. She placed 
her hand to her heart, her eyes closed, and she 
a pale and rigid as a corpse, at the bottom of the 

oat. 

“Tam glad of that; she will be quiet now,” ex- 
claimed Izard. “ Poor thing. It is asad blew to 
her, but she should have restrained her ambition. Seo 
what it has led us into. Yet she isa widow of a 
gentleman, and may marry again. She is decidedly 
Mrs. Everton, and Lord Kimbolton cannot take 
that satisfaction away from her, even if he should 
refuse to receive her as his son’s lawfully married 
wife.” 

Luckily the “Marigold” did not make much way, 
as the wind only blew in fitful gusts, and the boat 
gained upon her, propelled as it was by four stal- 
wart oarsmen, who exerted themselves to the ut- 
most in the chase. 

When they had rowed some miles Izard displayed 
@ small white flag which attracted the attention of 
Captain Griffiths, who hove to. 

** Row, my fine fellows—row for your lives,” ex- 
pees Izard, delighted. ‘We shall soem be along- 


When the ship was reached, Carmen, still insen- 
sible, was handed up the side. 

The gipsy paid the boatmen, and stood: on the 
deck of the “ Marigold,” feeling that he had escaped 
Quirino. 

Addressing the captain, he said: 

** Will you kindly have Mrs. Everton conveyed to 
the cabin which you have prepared for her? She 
is unwell,” 

“‘T fancied something mast have happened,” re- 
plied Captain Griffiths, “ when I was-obiiged to sail 
without you. I hope nothing serious has occurred. 
Where is the Honourable Mr. Everton ?” 


“It is horrible,” said Izard, pretending to be | man’ 


“My anfortunate sister will 


greatly affected, 
Mr. Everton hasbeen assassi- 


never get over it. 
nated |” 

Captain Griffiths. started back in amazement. 

“Yes,” continued Izard, “I narrowly escaped 
with ay life. We were deeayed into a neat of rob- 
bers, and Arthur lost his life.’’ 

Every one on board sympathized very much with 
the brother and sister, especially the latter, who 
had received a severe shock to the system. 

Mereedes haai been senton beard by Marshall, and 
when she heard the story her woman's heart was 
profoundly teuched. 

Ske had felt some interest,as we know, in Arthur 
Everton, and she was deeply grieved at his untimely 


Establishing herself in Carmen's cabin, she did 
all that jay in her power toalieviate the misery she 
Was suffering. 





By degrees Carmen grew calmer. She reflected 
that had Arthur lived, after being informed by 
Quirino how shamefully he had been entrapped into 
a marriage with a street singer and dancing girl of 
low extraction, he. would have cast her off witha 


proaches, 
She had partly achieved the object of her ambi- 
i been the wife of a gentleman, and 


feud between Lend Ki 
and in conversation one 


day ehe remarked : 
“ Both the 4 e un- 
ae, It is stramge that miolendehig's ip’s eniy child 


die so young. 
attain sce cumiedae die, ae 
w. are P ” 

said aa, . . 


in business, he wonld to Mr. Angie. p’beca it 
sn toads» Teiderable attentien as-arelation of Lor] Kimbetton, 


“Very bat umbappily 
himself rere odor pet 
by her husband.” 

“Did he kill them ?” 

* Youshall hear ; Marigol@fiainted infiercorridor, 
and Anglesey, to shield her, ey mew he had 
come into the house to robit, Loré Kimbolton took 
him = his word and had him imprisoned for twelve 
months.”’ 

**How sublime! ‘Thatisa man I could die for,” 
exclaimed Carmen, enthusiasti 5 

“* My father,” continued Mercedes, “would not 
leave his friend Mr. Anglesey, bat saw him con- 
stantly, and afterwards went abroad with him, where 
he again saw Marigold. Suddenly-her husband dis- 
appeared, and was said to have been assassinated at: 
Venice. Then she married Captain Anglesey.” 

“ But Kimbolton lives.” 

*Exaetly. He had been carried off and shut up 
in a prison by Anglesey, but he escaped and vowed 
a terrible vengeanee. In vain Anglesey fled from 
him. Marigold had a child—asweet little daughter, 
It was stolen from her, and was supposed to have 
been carried off by gipsies.” 

“* Gipsies |’ ej Carmen, involuntarily. 

“Yes. The loss of her child, which was un- 
doubtedly tuken from her by Lord Kimbolton’s, 
orders, drove her mad. She is alive, and Anglesey 
loves her as fondly as ever, but the doctors say she 
will never—if at all—reoover her senses unless sho 
finds her lost child.” 

** And Kimbolton married again,” said Carmen, 
much interested in this recital. 

“ He did,” Mereedes answered, “and beeame an 
owner of race-horses and a speculator on the turf. 
He has lost nearly all his fortune. Arthur Everton 
was his only son. His death will bea great blew to 
him. Indeed, he is unlucky.” 

“ Has Mr. Anglesey any eltildren:?” 

‘None, except the missing girl, though ‘he ‘has 
adopteda boy named Ralph, who is now, they tell 
me, a handsome young fellow, and will inherit all 
his wealth.” 

“Oh, you blush,” ‘exelaimed Carmen, with a wo- 

*s qui 3 divining a secret. 

“Shall [ tell you why, dear?” replied Mercedes. 

“Am I notyourfriend? -Would Dkeepany-seeret 
from you ?’’ said Carmen, 

“I will trast you with little secret. Papa 
wishes me to marry Ralphiif I can like-him, and 
Ralph—so Mr. Anglesey says in his letters—is lools- 
ing forward for my arrival, and is quite willing to 
muke me his wife. There, now you know all about 
it, dear Carmen, and I hope when we agrive in 
Bristol that you will. come with me te Mr. Angle- 
sey’s and give me your opinion abort Ralph.” 

[hope for your sake he will be as nice as my) 
poor, dear ur,’’ answered Carmen, bursting into 
tears. 

+ vances kissed her with sisterly affection, and 
said : 

* How you must suffer, for you were so happy 
with him. Tell me, dear, does marriage bring hap- 


“Oh, yes,” replicd Carmen. ‘It did to me, be- 
cause my husband and I loved each other so fondly.” 

girls fell into a deep reverie. 

Both girls fell into a d i 

After the expiration of a quarter of an hour Mer- 
cedes said: 

“ Why are you so dull, dear Carmen ?” 

“T cannot ia thinkingof Marigold and her lost 
child. Whatfatemayit not have encountered among 
the cipeeat Ah, how crnel of Kimbolton to revenge 
himself upon a helpless woman.” 

‘* That is hie eharacter,”’ Mereedes. — 

“T shall not like him, thengh I loved his son,’” 
continued Carmen. ‘‘I wish Marigold could 


recover senses. 

venuony hough tela vey pelty ayy 
¥ so > y Say 

he cone smiles, and is a most wan. It 


is a-sad story, 
mona an tease aes ah 

: e 
Sica Sia ein Be non as taps ee 


tain a und 


the ies who 
i ; be in eestasies, and she 
“i heiress of all the rich Bristol merchant's 


During the Tzard-and Captain Goffliths 
Such. ‘ths, acgtein paid hiaoe- 


f his sistet’s marriage, and also 
= ae eg si the representative of am old 
‘English — 

All went with the 
Bristol Channel; there'the: 


\the sea ran 


until she reached/the 
contvarpand 


high. 

Izard was kh; He no longer feared Qiitino, 

and hoped that with her talent for imbiigue, 

would secon establish lf in a: positi 

would give them both money and respec 
A dead when almost within sigut d, 

caused the ”” to lie - oy the oO 


waters. Her oe i the 
faa ane me elder “shook heads 
vely as prognosticated a , 
or atter dining together Izard the captain 
played at cards, the gipsy contriving towin—thanks 
to the admirable sleight of hand which enabled him 
to do what he liked with the honours. 

The first mate knocked at the door and, entering, 
said that he wished to call'the eaptain’s attention 
to the state of the weather, which he did not like at 
all, 


Griffiths quitted the cabin, followed by Tzard, who 
at once turned pale at the prospect of danger—his 
courage always oozing out of his finger ends when 
put to the test. 

The first glance. that Captain Griffiths took at the 
sky pene that the mate’s apprehensions were 
not without foundation. 

The air ae a ealm, but nevertheless the sky and 

sea prese @ strange appearauce. 

Above the vessel the firmament was. beautifully 
clear, and myriads.of stars danced in infizite space. 

At the verge.of the horizon, on the contrary, Prick 
banks: of -alends were, gaihering, forming #:niack 
and stormy line. In the middie of the clouds ap- 
peared the rising moon, then fall, looking like a red 
‘and sombre spat. ‘This blood-like spot presented a 
strange. segpumane im its frame of sen ¥, which en- 
larged i minute by minute, seeming to rise out 
of the sea forthe purpose of scaling the heavens. 

The clouds appeared to.course along overhead 
with incredible aeviftaess, and yet. not. a breath of 
ait caused.a rippleon the aga. The flag of the main- 
mast hung dow perpendicularly and the flame of a 
coven aa in @ poop-lantem, did uot flicker in 

e least, 

Presently the sea, broke into little hurried waves 
round ebout,the ship, crested with ph onescent 
light. The sea appeared to be boiling, Only. about 
six leagues separated. the:ship. from a ¢oast which 
isatall times sengerees. 

The captain took in all we have described at a 


glanee, aad tis countenance fell, 

“ Well,” exclaimed Isard, anxiously, ‘»vhat do 
you think of it ?” ; 

“FE can see & storm coming, but I hope that we 
eo Sree was the answer. 

“Of caer e there is,” replied Griffiths, roughly. 
“How cam there be astorm without.danger? Say 
your prayers if yon kaow any, for. a, prayer at sea, 


*yie did nat, recollect 
having ever learned.a prayer, 1+ was part of his 
education ‘that had been sadly 


“Shall I tell you @ supplication I once heard a 
sailor make?” said the in, 

“Yes. Teach it. me. | L-will.go below and repeat 
it,” answered Inand, whose!kmees. began to knock 


The wind was blowing great 


against each other. 





pidess to.a woman?” 


care oy 
Louse 0b Biseny. 


The sailor was.a poor, 
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uneducated fellow, and ‘he exclaimed t “Oh; Heaven, 
us; Our ora 86 small and 


en men when the 


aly crew 


while a huge wave ig solenty eo 


me away, part .of. Pnarsennaet' 


bulw: 
before the wind, which i 
ite unger ship, under mere ee 
gecm any. 

direction,of the coast, and the storm 
dash her in, pieces\against the rocks. 

Vainly Captain exerted all bia.skill to.put 
her about.and regain the open sea. 


A monstrous wave ceenins 


ceded it in'size came 7 east gre ayy J 
ng.aw' @ man helan 
The acts w se 


went pepe board with 
# to his mouth to haere apeak- 
ing pattem 4 -¥ + captain: 

* All hands cutaway the wreck. Mt 

Working with short-handled axes, the crew let 
cabled thu. chip to vaghecberhelts bet Oar veil 
ena’ e mg' (still ran) 
before Ag ta and, fa ey sthe coast. 

captain raised Voice, saying t 
cS the boa‘ 

His example encouraged the crew, for he did not 
show the least sign of fear. 

Descending the main hatch, he anaes the ladies’ 
cabin and found Mercedes on: her: kuecs, wrapt in 
eam treks wear cement 

n communicated to them: by Imard, who, a coward 
re eg them by his wild auild | enghage.edd 
8. 

Carmen, on the contrary, was pale i but self 
sessed. There was something gramdito:her in this 
war of the elements, and py ew Pee 
in her fate or destiny that, she faneied.she would 
not die young or that some miraqle would i 
to save. her. 


Ps poole bepeveeptain? ?” asked, Mergedes, 
ee fm Captain Griffiths, “'T do notieny 
this to alexm Seen, spt ald, $0 our. distress, 


but we are to, the pore to 
pieces in dingo re 
wat er ‘How he will gitere;” Bhe) 
Petes ordered rh ther be Iannched,” con- 

nu e tain. * u make your 
tions, for int five minntes oS shall aarti Pa trol 
parties and try to save our'lives'f” 

““We will be ready,” replied Carmen; to-whom ail 
ar tp sai eft soem alone, and’ Merceiles, wh 

@ Ca an who 

was overwhelmed ‘with ef, threw herself in into her) 
arms, saying: 

“ At least ke nd 


* 
not 


dearest. 
She was calm but hopeless, .and Carmen endea- | of 


voured to comfort her. 
“ Hold thie»for me, dear,” said Mercedes, giving | she 


— a little silver casket. “ It Pera m deck. 
end iatleon tfeans Wiltsed, Maxshall 


Chabot, totFinak Angloas, W Worwilktake itowithas 
in the hoat:in case we eseape from this horrible 
storm, and now Jet us supplicate Heaven again antil 
yo Sead sche cthdh’ KaatnsiKeaiodibeeeds 

ong 
Mercedes’s lige wr ved in. he. tfelt penes Carmen's 
Were dzy and 19%. nless, 


witha. terrible.crash.. | 


| 


but she waa, going.in. the } 
threatened.to 


|| and, seizing a hen-eoop which 





Even at that supreme moment she was plotting. 

“T have her deme apbne letters,” she said to herself, 
“Neither di, viawon an 
becanse she is tans A “thelr 


beng etter cae 


|. millions sonal Frank See viet veto 


have Jost one’ hus 


er | land ata distance, yet’ the ill-fated * Mari 
tity dike a 1 


of corks,and hia waist was in 
Sesrenee ae rae rea rie oe 
There was little time''for 1 however 


by ‘her alone. 16 was no er a ‘ship—it wi 
tomb, mae se a 


‘*Cowards—cowards!” sheexélaimed. ‘They havo 
abandoned me and left.me to die alone.’ 

There was something horrible in thisidea, Com- 
panionghip pk seth @ moment would have robbed 
death of half its terrors, 

Hot tears coursed one anether dewn her pallid 
1] Pe and her courage deserted her. 

The day broke splendidly aud she vere? ind 

"was 
no bonger driven towards it, but tossed ruthlessly 
eden the waves 

forms floated around the ship 5 they were 


the Procng of the captain and the or 
Lira omy, Reearynny to Se her! head to inide the aee- 
‘prayed that sho mayind not 
y for her she was in the wat OP atiy 
ore jong @ large iron ateamer bore 


waved box beaddketchiiet, the signal was seen, 
& boat put off to’ her ‘help and "sho was rescued. 

‘The captain of ‘the steamer received her kindly, 
and after giving her such refreshment as she stood 
in need of asked whom he should say was saved 
from the wreck of the “ Marigold. . 

“ If.we meet another ship'going direct toa 
he added, “I shall make @ eport for oe pehine ro 

“Po Be sure,” answered Carm “FT will wi 
lingly gi on the informetion yon im II a 
‘M eg ll Chabot, of Marseifles.”” 

** Indeed. “Then you are the daughter of awe great 

ere an and merehgnt,” said the eaptain 


same, sit.’ 
“Aaa your destination is——~” 
— ey Lam weet ee to visit my father’s oldest 
elon 


wt Really, Bil sa ores ied th t 
is; extraondinary ” cried the captain. 
Se. Anglesey is my 4 “ 


Pray look on this 
‘ship Sree St ee 14h Wigad de vous ger. 


the should remeriber’ his 
ng ‘to his remarks about 
the tp Kees of the” **Marigold’’ went below 
to bday thy cond state eatin, wb were 


re was beings she oe as. if 
ey y thelia 
i A ape 


has not deserted me. in my hands, 


reached fand if I play my gasio well 1 wall yor have a 


The. sailors 2 wie, manned he her received her in their 
arms and placed her on a seat aft. 
chin rome Edina eeat ln i said Captain 


exits ths, to “ 
¢ ic wave 
= carried her 


She was’ about to follow when a 
dashed the boat away from the ship 

“No, no!” exclaimed the captain, ps into, the 
darkness. “I ees frm ia Poke ond |age 
We omg 5 


tall the, sadlons Phat ees 


board, which | out to 


sea. 
“They are all lost t” cried ‘Izard. 


swept inte ebernit 


kneeling on one e thwarts, her hands 
and a] i aes noe Saari direpted towards the 


an vens. 
wth next moment the boat was swallowed up in 
pry den dled pee who remained on heard 
inked 


another, 
waist Takiab.” thoyght Carmen, who, terti- 
fied at Pye roaring of the wind and waves, Apetanded 
once more t) her cabin and threw herself on the 


Phe aes demanded to be allowed to make a | week. 


the captain's permission, they 
with axe, in an 
ionr’s time @ raft which they suc- 
ceastully 


launched. 
‘AD embarked enon © od Srtte go being Tzard, 


and Nee _ wpe pe wh riffi 
eir hope o: e ne yaa 
The heavy, unwieldy thing had. ‘nnd not oated far from 
the wreck when @ wave capsized itand all.on board 
were plunged into the seething waves, 
Taad was supported by bis fantastaa belts of cork, | oss 
ted by him, kept 
himself up and struggled with. the sea, 
It seemed as if the tempest: exhausted itself 
Si nae 
00, ® wayes, 'vio- 
‘lence, a rent was tom in,the clouds, and the, silver 
moon shone out: bright clear, throwing 9 meee 
agent light einen te roost paar a Lage 


For some remained 
phe eee citenad ak the dlaeea Shah rer yer yp 


toascentsin the cause,.a solemn. ,— 
tacle rgd ange ty was  ipapusnd wm 
Seana Se the pon Recap 

‘The devastation~the silence-the solitude, 


her. 
eres -woice, she called for the captain, then 
Izard. There was no response, the ship was tenanted 


raft,,.and 
‘were ares 8 at 


bright and happy fature.” 

ith her tenet audacity she had taken a grave 
step and plunged more deeply into the sea of impo- 
sition and deceit. 

Mercedes was dead. Arthur Everton was dead. 
Of that:she thought there could be no doubt, All 
we crew of the “ Marigold”’ had perished, and the 

ont person who could expose. her imposition was 

fred Marshall, who was, too old to travel and too 
“ny : in business to' venture upon a voy- 


Wino then dared say that she was Carmen, the 
belted, singer? ‘That owe perished with Izard. 
Who could say that she was the adventuress who 
entrapped Lord Kimrbolton’s son into marrying her ? 
That secret died with Arthur Everton, 

Besides, she outy wanted a few months to enable 
her to espouse'the adopted son of Frank Anglesey 
“ar ilmery Bel h aia said, hugging closel 

“T will marry Ralph,” she ugging closely 
toher heart the casket that Mercedes had given her. 
“Ralph shall think me that Mercedes whom it is 
his father’s wish that he should , and it will 
be odd indeed if I'do not make him kneel at my 
feet and kiss the hem of my dress in less than,a 


She played her:new character well, and none on 
board the. steamer took’ her for auy one else than 
the lovely daughter of the righ Wilfred, Marshall 


The follo morning they steamed up the 
‘Severn Bristol, Jags rater she Pe vines herself for 
‘the first interview with Anglesey and his 
adopted son Ralph. 

impudence eettilddead cold win her the game, 
as oh imagined, she nead-not despair of suc- 


Bat i in spite of her self-assurance the thought 
would intrude itself upon her that Arthur anh 

wieht not be dead, and that it- was pessible for th 
sleuthhound Quirino to find her out 

‘No matter,” Bho said to hereclt ; © pope 
Jove me, and when a man loves a@ woman, 
do what she likes with him: 

(To..be continued.) 


eEE====— 
MzmMornmuL May one ys 
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memory of the lato Bisl roel nl ice tcier 
gama Mesto day co Ad m: Dei et in 
honoratam memoriam Thome Burgess, Sr pont 
Episcopi de Sarum, qui obiit Feb. 19, 1 
| curaverant propingni et.amici ad lape-cupaesiiies, 
A.D. 1872.” ‘Lhe window is the first.of four 
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Lord, and to adorn the Lady Chapel of the cathe- 
dral. Bishop Burgess presided over the diocese of 
Salisbury from 1825 to 1837. 





LORD DANE’S ERROR. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Perprra looked the emergency straight in the 
face, just as she did all difficulties. 

Could she stay there alone with the dead woman 
all night ? 

Many a stouter heart than hers might have shrunk 
from such an ordeal, surrounded as she was by mys- 
tery, not knowing but the murderer might come 
back at any moment to make his awful deed sure or 
to search for the child. 

It was not easy persuading herself that she could 
stay, but it was quite dark by this time, and where 
could she go if she went away from here ? 

Besides, what could she do with the child? He 
might refuse to go from his mother, and to leave 
him there alone with her was not to be thought of. 

She decided to remain where ske was for the night, 
provided nothing new happened to alarm her or 
make such a stay seem unsafe. 

The shutters she judged were close, and would 
a reveal to any one outside that there was a light 
within, 

As much as she could she avoided looking at the 
dead woman, with her fixed and seemingly sti 
threatening eyes. 

She opened a door and looked into the next room. 
It seemed a sitting-room, anda small gilt chandelier 
swung from the centre of the ceiling. 

A little search disclosed matches, and she lighted 
one of the lamps—not more, for fear of making light 
enough toattract someattention that would be better 
avoided. The room was a large one, larger than the 
one she had left, and furnished more handsomely. 

Perdita sank down upon a velvet chair, glad of a 
little rest, and wondering what had become of the 
servants, who must have m in attendance here 
not long back, But she did not dare let her mind 
dwell on the subject with all its attendant and har- 
rowing horrors, mysteries and terrors. 

A sound in the next room made her heart fly into 
her throat. But it was only Georgie, whom for the 
moment she had quite forgotten. 

Evidently the child had no suspicion that his 
mother was dead. 

“ Mamma asleep,”’ he said, with his small finger 
on his lip, “‘ mamma sleep so.’’ 

Pedita shivered at the child’s wide-eyed imitation 
of that awful stare, but she held her hand to him 
invitingly. 

He came to her knee at once and leaned upon it. 

“Georgie hungry,” the little fellow whispered ; 
“opme.,”’ 

¢ -rdita rose as-he pulled her by the finger, and, 
taking the lighted lamp from the chandelier, let him 
lead her along. 

A door at the right opened into a carpeted pas- 
sage, and on the other side of that another opened 
into a dining-room with a painted floor, here 
was a handsome sideboard here with a bunch of keys 
hanging from one of the locks. 

Opening this at the child’s suggestion, Perdita 
found a jar of preserved meat, another of fruit, some 
bread that could not have been more than two days 
old, some biscuits, and the remains of a boiled ham. 
She found knives and plates in another compart- 
ment, and proceeded to lay out upon the table some 
from all of these stores. 

The boy climbed upon a chair, and waited, watch- 
ing her with satisfied looks. 

When all was ready Perdita sat down beside him, 
helped him to sufficient, and ate some herself. 
She had forgotten her hunger for a little in the 
strangeness and horror she had just passed, but she 
found she had a keen appetite now, and both she 
and Georgie ate heartily. 

Afterward she put everything back on the side- 
board, and went with him to the sitting-room again, 
where, after a look into the next room at * mamma,”’ 
whom he pronounced to be still “asleep,” he came 
and nestled contentedly into her arms, and fell into 
a rosy slumber, which soothed Perdita wonderfully 
to see after that other awful sleepin tle next room. 

The chair Perdita had taken was a very large and 

comfortable one—a deep, thickly cushioned easy- 
chair, with tall, sloping back and sides. She drew 
another chair forward for the child’s feet, and 
eased his little curly head against the cushioned 
side. Then her own weary head drooped back, and, 
in spite of the strangeness and peril of her position, 
she fell into a heavy slumber. It will be remem- 
bered that she had travelled all the night previous. 
_ She was awakened by the sound of voices seem- 
ingly right in her ear, and some one shaking her. 

. The some one shaking her proved to be the little 

oy. 

Georgie was sitting up very straight, his black eyes 

wide and bright with terror, but not uttering a sound. 





The voices which had seemed in the very room 
were somewhere outside in the or garden. 

There is something frightful in being waked sud- 
denly from sound sleep by danger, and that at the 
dead of night. Ina strange house, under such cir- 
cumstances as surrounded Perdita, it must have 
been doubly appalli 

The young girl felt for a moment as if she had 
lost her senses with terror, and the boy, putting his 
ge to her ear and breathing the horror-struck words 
‘““Tt’s my papa,” did not contribute to calm her. 

However, as she became more fully. awake she 
tried to recall her self-possession, and succeeded in 


a measute in doing 80.) 
Georgie was frightened—very much so evidently ; 
but ei from ‘a babit learned from his dead mother 


or by a strange instinct of terror, he made no outcry 
but sat up with one arm round "Perdita’s neck, an 
was more composed outwardly than she. 

Perdita listened with all her might. , 

The voices had ceased, but spitenty there sounded 
a loud knock.on some door in another part of the 
house from that in which she and Georgie were, and 
the voices shouted immediately afterwards for ad- 
mittance. 

Perdita started up then. 

She had recognized Clever Dick’s voice. He had 
tracked her somehow. 

Doubtless Mrs. Griff was with him, and perhaps 
ee monaten Grizzle. Where should she hide from 
them 

How she wished now that she had explored the 


house before sleeping and found some secure hi 


lace ! 
. But it was too latenow.. Her Faye fell on the door 
of the room ia which the murde: woman lay. A 
thought flashed over her. Where could she be so 


safe as there ? Would not those who were seeking 
her be afraid to enter that room ? 


8 ling with the dread that was on her of en- 
tering and encountering in those terrible 
dead eyes, she softly crossed sitting-room on 
the thick carpet, and entered. 

Georgie went with her, and at a whis word 
from her climbed to his scarlet nest in midst of 
the bed canop 


Perdi without looking toward the rigid shape 
in the middle of the floor, crept in behind the cur- 
tains, and squeezed herself between the high bed 
and the wall, with the - od mattress nearly cover- 
ing her, allowing but sufficient space to breathe. 

hoever they were trying to obtain admittance, 
they seemed to find considerable difficulty in accom- 
plishing their object. But they at last succeeded in 
doing so by wrenching open a shutter and bursting 
in a window. 

Perdita heard them ranging through the rooms 
next, and gradually approaching her own awful re- 
treat. 

In a moment more they were in the very room. 

They hada light with them, and that, added to 
what was already there, threw an appalling distinct- 
ness upon that frightful sight upon the floor. 

Perdita in her hiding grew cold in sympathy with 
their sensations at sight of it. 

They had come bg es | into the room—Clever Dick 
and Griff beyond a doubt—she knew them by their 
voices, Ther some to as sudden a stand-still as 
though they both been stricken into stone, 

For a moment silence reigned; the sight of the 
dead body had evidently transfixed the visitors with 
terror. Then Perdita heard them hustling each 
other and stumbling in their haste to get out of 
the room. 
They had left the door open, however, and she 
could hear them conferring together. 

** Dead woman or not,” she heard Mrs. Griff say 
fiercely, ‘Iam going to search the room through.’ 

“ Search if you like,” said Clever Dick; “ you 
won’t get me in there though. One sight of that 
ef enough for we. I wishI knew what killed 

er.” 

Griff gave an ugly chuckle. 

“ Well, you’!l never know.” 

“ Maybe I will.” 

* You won’t.” 

“ Maybe we know now?” 

“* Maybe I do, maybe I don’t.” 

* Tell me, old woman.” 

“ Tell you what ?” 

“ Who killed her ?” 

“ You'd better shut up. There was a young one. 
What can have become of it ?” 

“ What's that, old woman—a baby ?” 

“Not a baby, but a small child—a handsome 
little fellow; I saw him once. Are you coming ?” 

Mrs. Griff seemed to approach the door of the 
next room again. 

‘Not an inch,” answered Clever Dick, doggedly. 
“ Go and look, if you’re so foolish as to want to. 
I’ll stay here while you do it.” 

Mrs. Griff muttered something, and Perdita heard 
her the next moment making a hurried circuit of 
the room. She just tossed aside the curtain that 
shut in the bed and gave a look within, then the 





onng girl heard her dash out again to where she 
fad left her obstinate companion. 

* I’ve had enough of it,” said Mrs. Griff, audibly. 
“ Let’s get out of the house. If the girl’s here she'll 
be dead with fright before daylight. I don’t believe 
she ever came near here. It was some other dog- 
cart the boy saw, or he most likely made up the tale 
to get your money.” . 

The pair dropped their voices, but continued to 
talk for some moments, discussing their future plans. 

Perdita strained her ears in vain to hear what 


they said. 

it was not long before they quitted the house. 

Perdita now crept forth from her oppressive con- 
cealment, and rete to Georgie in a low voice. The 
brave little fellow showed his curly head and pretty 
face at once, and Perdita took him in her arms and 
crouched down behind the thickly falling curtains 
of the bed. 

Whatever her terror of that room might be, her 
fear of her enemies was more imminent, and they 
might be still watching for some sign of her to 
pounce upon her and take her back to afl that she 
had so almost miraculously escaped from. Besides, 
she reasoned with herself, why should she fear 
where this innocent young child was not afraid? 
Georgie curled down beside her and Perdita hugged 
him close, kissing him softly too. It seemed to her 
that she had never loved any human being as she 
already did this child, of whose very existence she 
had been _— twelve hours before. 

Georgie slept. 

There was 7 more sleep for Perdita. “She felt 
that she had a task before her in evading her ene- 
mies, who proved by their pursuit of. her into this 
out-of-the-way spot that they were using their ut- 
most efforts to discover her. She lay on what 
she should do next till little darts | ht shooting 


ee > ame bac aaa ar er that day 
come. 

It was still dark enough inside to make a orf 
needful, but being daylight outside the lamp coul 
not be noticed. She slipped off the bed and left 
Georgie sleeping. That terror which had assailed 
her so in the t-time was much de- 


creased now. * looked for some clothes for 
Georgie, who must go with her if it were possible to 
get him away from dead mother. 
She found several pretty suits in a press in that 
room, and, selecting one for him to put on, she 
tied the rest in a bundle to take with them. ‘Then, 
waking the child, for she dared not linger longer, 
she washed and dressed him, and curled his pretty, 
soft hair, with her tears falling more than once at 
his unconscious forlornness. 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER Ix. 

Mars. Huaues, hearing of her daughter’s determi- 
nation, did not oppose it. She evidently looked upon 
the proposed journey as a girlish whim, of which 
Winifred would soon grow tired, and from which she 
would be very glad to return home when the fit of ro- 
mance that dictated the step should have passed away. 

The mere fact that the young clergyman ‘encou- 
raged her determination, aud assisted her in carrying 
it out, was a good sign in the mother’s eyes, who 
knew nothing, by the way, of his relationship to 
the young officer who had addressed her so baughtily 
in the church on the morning of the interrupted 
bridal, and to whom she had since taken such a vivlent 
dislike, 

All would be well in the end, she thought. Wini- 
fred would tire of her sclitude—the young rector 
would visit his aunt, and so alleviate it, and the up- 
shot of it all would be that they would come hand in 
hand to ask her blessing some fine day, Meanwhile, 
for that day she could wait. 

So she bade her child farewell with very little 
emotion, and explained her abseuce to the neighbours 
by saying that she had gone on a visit to an elderly 
friend. 

There was no one to contradict this assertion, 
since Mrs. Jones herself was, ignorant. of the girl's 
destination. 

Miss March was a little puzzled, however, when 
she received her nephew’s note, which Winifred ve- 
livered in person, and after reading it she gazed in- 
tently into.the blushing face of its bearer for » few 
moments. 

“Humph!” she said, at last. “And so David has 
sent you up here to be my companion, has he? If 
you have half the virtues he ascribes to you iu this 
letter you will be the death of me in a week’s time. 
I never could abide a perfect person yet.” 

Winifred smiled. She bad been a little awestruck 
when, after arriving at the lonely old Grange that was 
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Miss March’s home, an antique-looking servitor had 
conducted her to a large, gloomy drawing-room, and 
left her conversing with a small, sharp~eyed old lady 
in black silk; lace mittens, and old-fashioned head- 
dress of most prepostérous shape ald size. 

But this free-and-easy address made her feel at 
home instantly, and she answered that she was not 
responsible for any errors of description into which 
the young clergyman might have fallen, and that she 
was very sure.her perfection need give Miss March 
no uneasiness whatever, 

“What possesses the boy to write in this wild- 
goose fashion ?” said Miss March, helping herself to 
a great'pinch of snuff, “ Was he,in love with you 
himself ?” 

Certainly she was a terrible old lady for asking 
questions. To “beat about the bush’ was a thing 
which Miss March had never been able to under- 
stand, or to do, 

If she wished to know anything she went straight 
to the root of the matter, and made many other per- 
sons blush and falter in the course of her life, as poor 
Winifred found herself doing now. 

“ Hump! 2 I see,” said the spinster, eyeing her 
carefully. “ Well, why didn’t you marry him? David 
isn’t a Solomon exactly, or a Sampson éither, for 
the matter of that—but he is a good, honest boy, and 
I should have thought that——” 

“TI beg your pardon, Miss March,” said Winifred, 
quietly, “My personal affairs cannot possibly be of 
the slightest interest to you, and I should never thiak, 
for a moment, of intruding them upon your notice. 
Your nephew thought that I might possibly make 
myself of use here ty haeoreg. rseaune to you, helning 
you in domestic matters, and doing any other service 
of the kind you might wish,” 

“You understand the art of telling me to mind m 
own business in a very civil way—eh?” said Miss 
March, with a slight smile. “ Well, never mind, my 
dear, you are ee right, and you shall tell me as 
much or as little about yourself as you choose when 
we grow to be a little better acquainted. I used to 
know your mother in my young days very well in- 
deed, and I can afford to Sarah Hughes’s daugh- 
ter into my house on trust, if any one can, that is sure, 
So, my child, just take off your bonnet and ring that 
bell, and we will have everything settled pleasantly, 
I am very glad you have come, for the days are grow- 
ing chilly and the evenings are getting long and dull, 
and I should have certainly felt very lonely if you 
had not come here. Did you ring, my dear?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Then why on earth doesn’t-—Oh! there you are, 
Edkins.” 

A stout, elderly, comfortable-lookiug man-servant, 
in plain clothes, now entered the room. 

“ Edkins, what have you for dinner?” asked his 
mistress. 

“Some madam, if you please—some cod— 
and a leg of the small mutton that you——” 

“Ob, I know all about it—thank you, Edkins, 
It was perfectly delicious, that which I ate the other 
day, and I’m very glad you have some of it now when 
my young friend has just come to us. Edkins, 
this is Miss Hughes—a young frieud who has come 
to visit me—a friend of my neplew also, and from 
his place, You must do all you can for her while 
she is here.” 

Edkins bowed and answered solemnly that, he 
would endeavour by every effort in his power to make 
the young lady’s visit pleasant, 

- Then consider yourself well looked after from 
this moment, my dear,” said Miss March, rising from 
her chair, “Edkins is my right-hand man, my 
child, and if I am ill, or lazy, or anything else of the 
kind, you and he will have to steer theship between 


Winifred looked a little bewildered. 

“T don’t exactly mean that you are to take a boat’s 
tiller in hand, of course, you little goose—only that 
you and he will be at the head of affairs together. 
Don’t you see 2?” , 

Yes, Winifred saw. 

“In fact, my dear—I may-as well tell the truth 
first as last—you and Edkins will please take the 
reins in your bands from this moment—! have held 
them long enough. I am tired of governing now, 
and prefer being governed, if you will only rule me 
with a gentle hand, I am naturally—oh! ‘so lazy 
—and never in my life have I had a chance to give 
way to the feeling so thoroughly and perfectly before 
asl mean to do now, You seem nice and clever 
and sharp and all the rest of it, I know Edkins to 
be the same, so you manage the house, the estate, and 
me between you; and as long as you give me a good 
dinner every day, and a good novel to read, you may 
do what you will, and I shall be satisfied, if you are. 
And now, Edkins——” 

The butler threw the folding-doors of the drawing- 
toom wide open on the iustant, 

“My lady is served.” 





Winifred started a little at the change from the 
dimly lighted drawing-room to a long and handsqme 
saloon, glittering with wax candles and fire, and fra-~ 
grant with the breath of countless bouquets’ of 
flowers. 

The long table, covered with silver and with 
glass and china of the richest and rarest kind, looked 
fit for a prince’s occupancy. 

Yet there were only two women to sit at the 
sparkling board, one of whom was old and plain 
and dressed in antiquated fashion, whilé the other, 
though young and beautiful, yet wore only her tra- 
velling-dress of gray woollen, and held Lic bonnet 
in her hand. 

Apparently this incongruity of things struck Miss 
March with a keen sense of the ridiculous, for, after 
a single glance around, she gave a little, hard, short, 
dry laugh. 

“The table is far better dressed than we are, my 
dear. By the way, what is your name ?” 

“Winifred, or Gwendoline. I am generally called 
Winifred.” 

“T should think so, indeed. The other is simply 
barbarous, If you have uo objection I will call you 
by that name while you are here.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Very well then, Winifred, As our table so far 
outshines us both to-day, I\propose that we turn a 
cold shoulder to it at once. dking.” 

* Yes, madam.” 

“ Wheel out the little side-table for two.” 

The quick-footed servant obeyed, and in almost 
less time than it has taken to describe the move- 
ments he had a snug little round table standing be- 
fore the fire, still flashing with glass and silver, and 
flowers of the most exquisite hue, yet looking “ cozy” 
and comfortable to a de; 

Miss March sat down in her place at the head, mo- 
tioned her companion to the foot, and glanced round 
with a gratified look. 

The dinner was superb, and as soon as it was over 
Miss March and her guest went back into the draw- 
ing-room, It did not look dark or cold or dismal now. 
A bright fire crackled on the hearth. A table and 
two easy-chairs of crimson velvet were drawn up 
before the blaze, 

“Do you sing or play?” asked Miss March, 

“ A little.” 

Miss March drew @ velvet curtain aside from a 
niche just beyond her chair, and discovered a beauti- 
ful pianoforte at one end of the miniature apartment, 
while at the other stood a small organ and a mag- 
nificent harp. 

Winifred took her seat‘at the piano without a word, 
and Miss March, who knew nothing of her romantic 
history, sat prepared to hear a bungling version of 
the “ Battle of Prague,” or some other school-girl 
performance, with which, to pay for her politeness, 
her musical ear was about to be tortured. 

But, instead of the awkward crash and bungling 
attempt at harmony she had expected, there was a 
swift and brilliant thrilling of the keys under a skil- 
ful hand, and then the music glided, as of itself, into 
one of the most exquisite of all exquisite earthly 
things—the sweetest of those “Songs without 
words,” each one of which is a poem and inspiration 
in itself. 

Miss March sat listening with a look of profound 

astonishment on her face. 

“Where did you learn to play like that ?” she 

asked, at last, _*‘ Not one woman in a hundred is 

capable of it. Who taught you?” 

Winifred could not well tell her without going into 
the particulars of her early life—a thing which she 


felt determined to avoid. 
“T hada master, and some natural talent,” 
she said, “ And Ilove music dearly, so I suppose 1 


have got on better than any one would who did not 
care for it.” 

‘**Humph !” said Miss March, 

The next post bore such a letter to her nephew 
that the Rev. Mr. Jones grew frightened and told 
the whole truth about Winifred in order that she 
might keep her place. 

So Miss March knew, at last, that she who had oc- 
cupied the exalted position of a beloved daughter of 
the Earl and Countess of Liangallen was beneath her 
roof, and that she had been engaged to her nephew, 
Hugh Rhyse, but that the engagement was broken 
off, and might possibly never be reuewed. 

The old lady was romantic and soft-hearted, in 
spite of all her odd ways, 

She made up her mind at once to set poor David 
entirely aside, and help Winifred to secure his rival, 
if she really wanted him, 


CHAPTER X. 
WIn1rrep found much to admire and please her 
in the outward and inward aspects of the Grange, 
which was one of the finest old country seats in 





Wales. 


It had been in the possession of the March family 
for many hundreds A years, and was, full of family 
portraits, shut-up turrets, mysterious recesses and 
galleries, and all the other items which go to make 
an_old house both interesting and famous, 

But the strangest and most interesting thing of all 
was “Old Jeffrey’s Store-room,” of which Wiuifred 
had a full and true account before she had been many 
hours in the place. 

Old Jeffrey had been butler to Mr. Ravenel March, 
the great-great-grandfather of Miss Eloise, and had 
met with an accident which had, as some said, affected 
his brain, 

One thing was certain, that when his master re- 
turned at last from a lengthened tour and demanded 
an account of his stewardship, the old man met him 
with a frightened face—bronght the keysof the strong- 
room where he had stored the treasures, and after a 
few incoherent attempts at explanation shot himself 
through the head and fell dead at his master’s 
eet. 

On examination his accounts were found to be 
garbled and unsatisfactory, much of the family plate 
was missing, and all the family jewels, including o 
diamond carcanet, a chain or collar of jewels of great 
value which had always been worn by each of the 
brides of the house of March upon her wedding-day 
and the day of her presentation to her sovereign. 

From that time nothing had ever been heard or seen 
or known of the lost jewels, though some tradition was 
current among the retainers of the family that they 
were only to be found again by some favoured bride 
of the old house. Beyond this all was silence and 
mystery. 

The strong-room was shut up, and Old Jeffrey was 
buried, while, in course of time, generation after 
generation of the Marches laid their proud heada 
down in the old churchyard beside him. But no 
bride among them all was lucky enough to find the 
diamond carcanet, though many a one of those fair 
and stately dames would almost have given the little 
ears off their heads to do so. 

So this story among many others Winifred listened 
to during the first days of her stay at the Grange. 
It might have slipped her memory entirely had not 
Miss March recalled it to her one night just as she 
was lighting her candle to go to bed. 

“ See if youcannot dream of Old Jeffrey and the dia- 
mond necklace,” that lady said, mysteriously. 

And Winifred naturally asked : 

“ Wh ' da 

‘* Oh, because a gallant cavalier is coming this way 
to-morrow, and you will like to look your best.” 

“ Here—to this house ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Ts it any one I know ?” 

“ It is, Lady Winifred.” 

The words, and the tone in which they were 
spoken, brought the blood rushing to the young girl’ 
cheek. 

* You know all then?” she said, in a low voice, 

“T do.” 

* Who is coming here ?” 

“My nephew, Hugh Rhyse,” 

Winifred nearly dropped her candle. 

“Why is he coming? Does he know I am 
here ?”” 

“ Silly puss!” said Miss March, laughing. ‘ Of 
course he does, and is very glad of the cliauce to re- 
new his—what shall I call it ?—acquaintauce with 

ou,’ 

a You approve—knowing all—Miss March ?” 

“Ido, To besure I ama little sorry for poor 
David; but then we can’t all have everything that 
we want in this world, and David must learn to con- 
sole himself, as his elders and betters have done be- 
fore him. As for you, Winifred, you are a lady by 
education, if you are not one by birth, aud I should 
have scorned Hugh if he had given you up, even al- 
though you were so severe towards him. I'll give 

ou a portion, my dear, as if you were my own child. 
Bo go to bed, and dream of Old Jeffrey and his dia- 
monds, and all will yet go well with you.” 

She laughed as she spoke, and gave her a litile 
playful push out of the room, 

Winifred went away, feeling utterly bewildered. 

Ten minutes before and she was a dependeut~ 
earning her bread from day to day, and with little of 
hope and less of love to make her life endurable, 

Now, by the magic of a few kind words, all was 
changed. 

He was coming. The star of her heart, the sun 
that lit her little world, was about to rise and shine 
upon her! 

He was coming! He was true and fond as ever, 
though with her all had been so changed! 

Her stern resolutions of the past were all forgotten, 
She only thought of the future now, und it was rose- 
coloured and bright with the glory of a happiness 
which was never to end except with her dying day. 





Scarce noticing, in her joyful abstraction, whither 
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her steps were leading her, she turned towards her 
room, as she thought, and, opening.the door, had half 
crossed the ‘apartment before she noticed that it’ was 
an unfimiliar one. 

A long and narrow room, with stone floors and 
oaken shelves around’ the walls, and a great’ iron 
“ strong-box””’ at the'end; met her gaze. 

What place could this be? 

She Had sever happened to see it before, but a 
moment's refleetion convinced her that it was the 
very room of which Miss March had been speaking— 
"Old Jefirey’s Store-room:” 

Si+tiad supposed’ it to be in some remote corer 
of the house, locked up perchance from every mortal 
eye and‘hand: ; 

Yet therewas not evena key in the door—and it 
wee sitwate’on'the same landing with her own room, 
iu/l very near to that apartment. 

Slie did not feel any fear or even awe of the place, 
ag she led expected, 

She:examined it somewhat curiously, it is true, 
but even in the midst of her search some happy 
thought ef the ntorr. posseaséd her mind, avd at 
last sheset down Her'lamp'on the lower shelf, and, 
sinking‘into a great arm-chair that stood’ beside the 
shuttered’ window, ste leaned her head upon her 
hand -and‘began to dream. 

How lbug she eat there she never could tell. A 
loud rimg at’ the door startled her at last. 

She sprang up, and, heating voices and: greetings 
in the-Rell) blushed rosy-red. 

Had‘he comp already? Such impatience argued 
well for his trath’ and love. 

She torned towards the door—weary at last —to 
peep over the oaken banisters and see what mauuer 
of guast-was being received below. 

sit before stie’had'taken one step she stood still, 
as if reoted ‘to ths: floor, while « faiut ory of terror 
broke from her lips: 

Au oki man—ypale, ard and wild-eyed—stood 
before: her, tis out#tretetied haud almost. tonching 
her arm, A leng dtessiug-gown enveloped his lean 
figure, his gray hair waved down to his shoulders, 
and he feaned heavily, as if for support, upon a-cane, 
while-he: regarded her wistfully, but without spaak- 


eS Willo are yous-vwliat ao you want?” she asked, 
at last, though it was a terrible effort to’ break the 
dreadfat- silence that reigned between thenr, 

The figure bowed its head; 

“Thrice have I spoken aud’ none liad courage to 
hear,” it said, in a hollow voice. “Dare you 
listen ?” 

“ Yos,”" she answered, with pale lips. 

“ The jewels, the plate, are there. é them to 
their rightful owners and I shall rest at last in my 

rave.” 

“ Where ?” 

He was pointing towards the iron strong-box. At 
her question he touched it with his staff. 

“It is secured to the floor. Raise it, and in the 
hollow beneath you will fini that which will prove 
my honesty. Will you do this?” 

“T will.” 

“S wear it.” 

* Nay, there is noneed. It shall at orice be done.” 

“My poor wits deserted me just when I needed 
them most,” he muttered. “But now Uld Jeffrey 
may rest since his work is done and the treasure re- 
stored, Remember your promise.” 

The next moment all was silence. 

No one stood near Winifred. Not a sigh or breath 
disturbed the quiet of the room, 

Por tre firsttime siace'she lad seen the appari- 
tion a deadly terror seized upon her. She tottered 
feebly downstairs aud into the drawing-room—sauk 
into the first chair she saw—and fainted away. 

“ Winifred, what ails you?” 

- “Darling—love—oh, Heaven—slie is dying, Aunt 
Eloise—she is dying!’ were the last sounds she 
heard before she sank into total unconsciousness. 

When she recovered her senses once more she 
was lyieg in Hugh Rhyse’s arms, while Miss March 
and her maid bent over her with pale, terrified taces, 
administering atl kinds of remedies, eact one of 
which did but counteract the other. 

She eet up with a faint smile, told ‘her tale after 
she had welcomed her lover and learned by one glance 
into his kind and’mauly faee that he was true: 

There was little sleep at the Grange that night. 

Hugh Rhyse, aided by the butler, managed to lift 
the strong-box from its resting-place, and a flash, of 
light sprang upward that nearly blinded them. 

There, in a snugly contrived aperture in the floor, 
lay a heap of silver plate, and on it, dragged rudely 
from its half-open cusket, the diamond carcanet, of 
whose lost splendours so many daughters of the house 
of Mareh had dreamed. 

Other gems were there, and handfuls of uncut 
rubies and emeralds. broaght from the East by Ra- 
vewol March. 








ae March lifted her bands and eyes in. mute 
wonder. 

“Who wonld have believed it possible? Itmay 
have been but a dream; but in or out of one you have 
seen Old Jeffrey, Winifred, I am sure.” 

And,Hugh Bhyse gave ber the diamond carcanet 
with a smile. 

“Tt was to be found only by a bride of the house 
of March,” he said, rognishly, “Keep it, love, and 
we will see, ere many. go by,.if we cannot make 
the old tradition a true one.” 

* * - . © 

Tt did not take many days or. weeks to carry out 
the intention at which’ Hugh Ruyse hinted. 

Miss March approved, the Earl and Countess of 
Liangallen were delighted, and even. Mra. Hughes; 
hearing of the strange thing that had happened, ob- 
served that it would be flying in the face of Provi- 
dence to hold out any longer, and gawe:her consent 
aud blessing. to the match. 

But she did not grace the wedding by, her pre- 
seuce, preferring to remain in her little: cottage 
among the Welsh mountains, where; for aught we 
can say, she rs! at this moment be. dwelling. 

Neither did Mr.Jones present hismself.at the fes- 
tival. 

Whatever pangs he felp were bravely endured— 


and must have been healed long agp, since the Rec-,|' 
tory amid‘ tlie mounteivs boasts a pretty brunette. |) 


mistress ; end a troop of rosy children, whe calyour 


friend Dawid “ father,” sadly, interfexe, at, timesywith |) 


the composition of'his sermons. 
Lady Mary Apreece was bridesmaid, and looked’ 


ver sweet and interesting in her dress. of pink-and- |! 
w 


te tulle, with a long veil Somes from: head) 
to foot, and hiding all of the deformity. which 
few who knew her now paused to notice. 


The earl played the part of father, and gave the || 
Bq Ryo! Dis crsetes sxtad enue aod! booed 


her; when all‘ was over, as naturally as; if. she had. 
been her mother indeed. 
will never marry ;, but. Winifred andi 


Lady Mary 
Wisttbeg't Wildien’ axe’ tia guvacest delights of]! 


Apreece' House. 
Wiuitred, ha gained her heart's desire, is truly 
happy, aud ieoke Gon 


lessons of ‘wisdom, to be used’ when the sun of pro- 


sperity shone out once more her. Her home || 
with 


upon. 
is a¢ the Miss March deing the greater 
part of the year, 

Hugh Riiyse being in parliament, he and his wife 
and faniily are “in town 
the time being divided between the two residences, 
Apreece' Castle and the Grange. 

“ Old Jeffrey’s Stere-room ” hasbeen, pulled dew 
and converted into a light and pleasant parlour. 


Winifred rarely sits there, however,.uor. dues, she. , 


like to wear the diamond’ carcanet even in. its new 
and original form ; and her servants.all.know that 
the first one who repeats the tale of. its. discovery to 
the children of the house will|be at onceand for.ever 
discharged. 


So, in all’ probability, dear reader, you are wiser be 


than those’ young scions of Welsh aristocracy cam 


ever be, since you have heard what to them.is'to be, 


a sealed book, at least for years—the story of “ Wini- 
fred’s Diamonds.” 
THE END. 


ROBERT BUSHTUN'S DESTINY. 


CHAPTER XXI¥, 

Tue storm which commiencad, so, suddenly waa 
one of great violence. It req ired.all, the, captain’s 
seamanship , the efforts tho oyew to with- 
stand it. 

However reluctant to do it, Captain Haley was 
— to release Bates from his irons and orderhim 
to duty. 

The latter worked energetically, and showed that 
he did not intend to shirk any part of his duties as: 


seaman. 

But the result of the storm was that: the vessel 
was driven out of her course, and ‘her rigging suf- 
fered considerable er: The wind blew all night. 
Towards. morning it ted, and, as the mortiin 
light: broke, the look-out! deserted’ a small’ islan 
distant-about a league. 

The captain looked at it through: his-gtass, and 
then examined the chart. 

“T can’t make out what island that ie,” he said: | 

“This not large enough,” suggested tie mate, “to 
find, place on the map.” 

* Perhaps it is as you say;’’ said Captain Haley, 
thoughtfully. ‘I havea-mind to go on shore and 
explore it. ‘There may be some fresh fruits that will 
vary our diet;’’ 

is plan was carried out. 

A boat was got ready, andithe captain got:in with 

four sailors to row. 








upon the eventiul period. of:| tants 
her early life as.atimein which she stored, up golden 


for the season, the rest of, 


Just as. he was.about to descend inte’ the: boat: he 
turned. to Robert, who was-loaking curiously te- 


wards land, and said : . 

“ Bushton, ical ay like 40 go-with'us >” 

Tt was y. wanted. He had s 

boy’s love of adventure, and the thought. of lor: 
ing an island, perhaps hitherto unknowa, his 
fauoy, son We eagerly Begg Lge ay sage 
indifferent ; Sorthes was.a gleam of pte ny 
his 4 nt eatgaemanae to conceal from the un- 
suspecting boy, 
Swift the Wonk sped'through the waters, pulled 
by toy Havens ortgee? Shier stout sailors, and, reach. 
ing(the‘island, was~ drawn into’a little cove, which 
oes Non tar ax caplorhig empoiticin, "/galdthe 

“ an * 4 ‘ 
tai. “ Boys,” ee = vemiaraaee 
the'boat, LIwillsoon be:back. Rushton,” hesaid, 
turning to our hero, “ go where you like, bat’ be back 
in an hour.” 

“ Yes, sir;” me ynaerweny og as 
it beem Captain) Bidon instead of Captain 
Haley, he would have: proposed: to join: him, bat, 
knowing what-he did of the latter, he preferred: hia 


owa com Q 


E 


After some, weeks of the, monotonuous/life on ship» 
| more. was. 
pay aT 
from Howe, wad Ut. pons the. land. upoa rhiek 
he now’ ‘had never been trodden. bya 
\civilized foot, filled him with a.senge of ‘excitement 

“ What would motlier if she should see me 
jnow ?”" he: e a wonderful chance it 
\Woulkl'beif mg ‘tiad wafted in his boat 
(to this istend, and T should cpme, upon. him unex- 
Plt wan wey ° 

very “improbatile, but Robert 

Nn Ferrer he gf 
where the island seemed tobe without other inhabi- 


bert penser, Saw till, he came o:a little 
walley. He descended the slope, and sat dewnin. 
thes ofa broad-leaved tree. Tae grass beneath 
him made. soft couch, and he felt that he should 
eujog. lying Fees the rest of the day, Batihis:time 
was - The captain had him, tobe back 
in an hour, aud he felt that it was.time forhim to 
not go any farther,” he: re- 

flected. “I must be ening beck to the boat.” 
As this occurred to him he rose to his feet, and 
looking up'he’ started a: little at seeing the captain 


a Wall, Robert” said, Goptain Ehéléy, “Bow: do 
‘ U . Ww 
you like the island ?” “ 

“Very much indeed; said’ our‘hero. “It seams 
pleasant'to be on land after being on ship-board so. 
; Af Quite trae This is.a beautifal place you have 

‘ound,’ 

* Twas resting under’ this tree, listening to the 
birds, but I felt afraid I should not be back to the 
boat in time, and was just-s ‘to return.’ 

“I thank eer ta our — —— said 

. “ They won’ back without mel reekon, 
Seiad, with a lau, a. 


gh. 
Robert was nothing loth to stay, and reswmed his 
place on the grass. 


ner Captain threw himself.on the: grass beside 
“Leuppose you have read. ‘Rebimson Crusoe’ ?” 
ie 


“ Oh, yes, more than once.” 

*'L wonder how it would seem to, live, on.such aw 

as this ?” 

** T shonld like it very well,” said Robert, ‘“ that. 
isif I could go off at any time. I was just think- 
ing of it when you came a 

Were you?” asked the captain, showing his 
teeth in an unpleasant smile, which, however, Ro- 
bert did notsee. “Youythink you would like it?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“T am.glad of that.” 

“ Why ?” asked Robert, turning round amd look- 
ing his companion’ in the face. 

“ Because,” said Haley, changing his tone, “Taw 





going to give you a chance to try it: 


lita 
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Robert sprang to his feet in instant alarm, but 
too late. ‘ 

Haley had grasped him by the shoulder, and in 
his grasp the boy’s strength was nothing. : 

“ What are you going to do?” asked Robert, with 
fearful foreboding. 

“ Wait a minute and you will see.” 

The captain had drawn a stout cord, b: t for 
the purpose, from his pocket, and, dragging Robert 
toa tree, tied himsecurely to the trunk. The terrible 
fate destined for him was presented vividly to the 
imagination of our hero; and, brave as he wagyit 
almost unnerved him. 

Finding his struggles useless, he resorted tevex- 

ostulation. 

a Iam sure yon eannot mean this, Captaindia-: 
ley?” he said. “You won't leave me to 
miserably on this island ?” . 

* Won't 1?” returned the eaptain, with amevil light 
in his eyes. ‘“ Why won’tI?” 

“ Surely you will not be so inhuman #* 

“ Look here, boy,” said the captain, Sm ape 
try to come any of your high-ilown: about 
humanity over me. I owe Foe a debtyand by Hea- 
ven I’m going to pay it! You didn’#sthink much 
of humanity when you wounded me.” 

“T eouldn’t help it,” said Robert. “I 
want tohurt you. benly wished to pestect 


”» 


crew te mutiny. / 
“T havemot-doneso,” seid Robert. ~ 
“TI overheard other night giving wome of 
eabim-boy. Besides, you. 


your ‘. you) 
had the imprm@ence*toimterfere with me inamatter 


of discipline.” 

“ Frauk Price@eservedino punishment.” 

“That was for metedecide. "When yon dared to 
be impudent to meon'my own deck: Lewore to be 
covengeie and the time come sooner than I an- 
ticipated.” 

“Captain Haley,” said Robert, “in all that I 
have done I have tried to do right. If I have done 
wrong it was because I erred in judgment. If you 
will let me go I will promise to say nothing of the 
attempt you are making to keep me here.” 

“You are very kind,” sneered the captain, “ but I 
mean to take care of that myself. You may make 
P= the complaints you like after I have left you: 

ere.”” 

“ There is One who will hear me,’’ ‘said Robert. 
“T shall not be wholly without friends.” 

Hoo elo 

> f yy 

“Rubbish!” pith; \conteuyptuonsly. 

“* shall not :despair while e Him to appeal 


« Just.as you like,” said the captain, shrugging 
his rye “ Youare welcome to all the com fort 
you can in your present situation.” 

By this time Diekt ona, booms to the trunk of 
the tree by a cord which round his waist. In 
‘addition to this Haley tied. his wrists together, fear- 
ang that otherwise he might beable te unfasten the 
knot. F amen mow rose to oe ont nee down 
upon ennug captive with am air of triumph. 

Have ou a messages to send by ——., a 
ton ?”’ he said, witha sneer: 

“ Are you quite determined to. leave me here ?’”’ 
ssked Robert, in anguish. 

“What will the sailors say when I do not return ?” 

_ Do Goi ng ama about them, Iwill take 
care at. you have got anything'to say, say | 
*t quick, for I must’be going.” " 

* Captain Haley,’’ said Robert, his. courage rising, 
end looking theeaptain firmly in. theface, ‘‘Ianay 
= here and — pone. — nme but “ time 
‘will come when you will. repent. what you aredoing.”’ 

“Tl risk that,” said Huley, coolly. * Geod-bye.” 

He walked the slope aud disappeared from 
view, leaving bound to the. tree, a helpless 
prisoner, 


CHAPTER XXY. 

CarpTarn Hauuy kept.om his way to the shore. 
The four sailors were ail within hail, and on thecap- 
tain’s approach got the boat in readiness to return, 

“Where's the bey?” asked Haley. “ Hagn’t he 
cot back f?’ 

“ No, sir.” i 

“ That.is strange. I told him to be back in an 
nour, and it is already past that’ time.” 

“ Perhaps he hasn’ta wateb,” suggested one of 
the sailors, 

“T will wait ten minutes for him,” said Haley, 

taking out his watch. “Jf he is not back in that 
time 1 must go without -him.’’ 
_ The sailors did not reply, but looked anxiously 
inland, hoping to catch sight: of Robert returning. 
But, bound as ko'was, we can understand why they 
looked in vain. 


‘ing his hat, “ wi give me leave to go om shore 
perish.| for the oamg genie that was left?” 
No,’ he captain. “ He had fairowaraing 





9 No,” said Haley, decidedly; ‘I cannot spare 
ou. 


The ten minutes were soon up. 

* Into the boatwith you,” commanded the captain. 
“T shall wait no rr.” 

Slowly and reluctantly the sailors took their 
em for was a weer 4 with ae we 

“* Now, men, give way,” sai ey. “Ifthe 
is lost it is his own fanit.” , 

They reached the vessel in due time. There was 
&@ murmur among theerew when it was found that 
Robert had been left behind, but, knowing the eap- 
tain’s disposition, no-one except Bates dared'to-ex- 
postulate. 


“ Captain ,” said he, approaching and tonch- 


te beiback in time and chose to disregard it. My 


shipeon his account.” 
“Hie was a relation of the owner,” suggested 


“No, he was not. Goabout your duty, and’take 
care@il have no more fault to:find withyou, cr you'll 
go Rack into irons,” 












“Shall 1 go and look for him ?” asked one. 


Bates ventured upon no farther expostilation. He 
‘through the captain’s subterfuge, and felt 
that it had been his deliberate imtemtion 

‘the first.to abandon Robert to his fate. He 
think busily, and finally resolved'to go. to 
and for the bey. For this yarpose 
be needful, since the distance; mearly a 


minutes, went below. Bates now earry 
out his plan. 

“What are you going to do?” demandedione of 

ors. 

‘I'm going after'the boy.” 

“Rouil he left with him.” 

“T'Itake the risk. Heshan’t.say he didn’t have 
one friend.” 


the connivance of his fellow sailors Bates got 
safely off with the boat, and began topull towards 
shore. He was already a mile distant from the 
vessel when Captain Haley came on deck. 

“Who is that in the boat?’ he demanded, 
abruptly. 

“1 don’t know, sir.” 

He pointed his glass towards the boat, and, though 
he could not fairly disvinguish the stout saiior wio 
was pulling the boat through the water, he suspected 
it was Bates. 

“ Where is Bates ?”’ he'asked. 

No one had seen him. 

“The idiot has gone to destruction,” said’ Cap- 
tain Haley. “ 1 shall notgoafter him. He'is wel- 
come to live on'the island if he chooses.” 

His reason for not pursning the fugitive may be 
readily understood. He feared that Robert would 
be found beund to the tree, and the story the boy 
would ‘tell would go heavily against him. He hurried 
preparations for the vessel's departure, and in # 
\skort time she was speeding away from the island 
with two less on board than when she first came to 
it. 

I must now go back to. Robert, whom we left 
‘bound to a tree. 

After the captain left him he struggled hard to 
unloose the cords which bound him. 

The love of life was strong within him, and the 
thought of dyimg uuder such circumstances was ap- 

alling. 
P He struggled manfully, but though he was strong 
for a boy the cord was strong also, and the captain 
knew how to tie-a. knot. 

Robert ceased at-last, tired with his efforts. A 
feeling of despair came over him, and the tears 
started unbidden to his eyes as he thought how his 
mother would watch and wait for him in’ vain—how 
lonely she would fset with husband and son both’ 
taken from:ber, 

Qonld it be that he was.to die, when life had only 
just commenced, thousands of miles away from 
uume,in utter solitude? Had he-come so far for 


? 

Then, again, he feared that his mother would ‘saf- 
fer waut and privation when the money whieh he 
had left. behind was exhausted. In his poeket. 
there were nearly forty pounds, not likely to be of' 
any service to him. He wished that tiey were in 
her possession. 

“j¢ only he had left me free and unbound;”’ 
thought Robert, “1 might pick up a living on the 
island, and perhaps some day attract the attention 
of some ‘vessel.”’ 

With this thought, and the hope it brought, he 
made renewed e to release himself, striving 
with his teeth'to untie the cord which fastened bis 
wrists. 

He made some.progress and felt encouraged, but 


duty'to the owners will not permit me to delay’the| hi 


It was in one of these intervals that he heard his 
name called. Feeling sure that there was no one on 


the island but himself, ne thought he had been de- 
toute But the sound came nearer, and he distinctly 
“ Robert!” 


“Here I am,” he shonted, in return, his heart 
‘Mled with sudden thanksgiving. 

“ Captain Haley only meant to frighten me,” he 
thought. ‘He has sent some men back for me.” 

In his gratitude he thanked Heaven fervently for 
80 oneoae Se heart of his enemy, and once more 
life looked bri 

“ Robert!” he heard again. 

** Here!" heshouted, with all the strength of his 


This time the sound reached Bates, who, having 
tun up his boat on shore,and secured it, was explor- 
ing'the island insearchof our hero. Looking around 
im, Pe ap from the edige of the valley, de- 

rt. 


“Is that you, lad ?” he asked. 

“Yes, Bates’; come and untie me.” 

‘ Bates saw hissituation with surprise and indigna- 
ion. 

“ That’s'some of theeaptein’s work,” he at once 
decided. “He must be a scoundrel to leave that 
poor lad there to die,” 

He oT gN his steps, and was soon by the side 
of our hero. . 

‘* Who tied yeu to the tree, lad?” he asked. 

“ Did Captain send you: forme ?’’ asked 
Robert first, is madad in that case 


notte ; 
“No; Totstaeneettis ship's boats, and came for 
you without leave.” 
“The captain didn’t know of your coming ?” 
‘No; L asked his leave, and-he wouldn’t give it.” 
“yt. a that tied me here,” said 


ert, his soraples removed. 

““Whatidid hedo that for, lad ?” 

“It's along story, Bates. It’s because he hates 
me, astwishes me harm. Untie these cordsand I’ll 
Sr it.” 

: Till do ina jiffy, my lad. I’m anold sailor, 
and I can untie knots as well as tie them.” 

In five minutes Robert was free ! 

He stretched his limbs with a feeling of great re- 
lief, and then turned to Bates, whose hand he 


ornepe 
“T owe my life to you, Bates,” ho said. 

“* Muybe not, lad. We're in a tight place yet.” 

* Has the ship ay Y 

“ Most likely. @ captain won't send back for 
‘either of us im a hurry.” 

“ You have made yourself a prisoner hore for my 
sake?” asked Robert, moved by the noble conduct 
of the rough sailor. 

“T eonldu’t abide to leave you alone, 
more chance fer two than for one.” 

“ Heaven bless you, Bates! I won't soon forget 
what you havedoneforme. Do yon think there 
is any chance for us ?” 

* Of course there is, lad. We've gota boat, and 
we can live here till some vessel comes within 
sight.’ 

** Let us go down to the shore, and see if we can 
see anything of the ship.” 

The two bent their steps to the shore, and looked 
out to sea. 

They could still see the ship, but she was already 
becoming a speck in the-distant waters. 

“They have left us,” said Robert, turning to his 
companion. 


Ay, lad, the false-hearted villain has done his 


There’s 


“T didn’t think‘any man would be so inhuman.” 

“You're young, lad, and you don’t know what a 
sight of eis in the world. We've got to 
live here-a le. Have you seen anything in the 
shape of food hereabouts ?”’ 

“There is frait-on some of the trees.” 

“"Tat?s something. Maybe we shall find some 
roots besides. We'll draw the boat farther up on 
shore'and go on an exploring expedition.” 

The boat was drawn completely up and placed 
bottom upwards at ‘a ‘safe distance from the sea. 
Then Robert and his companion started to explore 
the island which had so unexpectedly become their 
home. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

But for the knowledge that he was a prisoner 
Robert would have enjoyed his present situation, 
The island, though small, was covered with a luxu- 
riant vegetation, and was swept by cooling brvezes 
which tempered the ardour of the sun’s rays. And 
of this island realm he and his companion were the 
undisputed sovereigns. There was no one to dis- 
pute their sway. All that it yielded was at their 
absolute disposal. 

“I wouder what. is the name of this island ?” said 
Robert. 





it was hard work, and he was coupeiled to stop 
from time to time to rest. 


* Perhaps it has no name. Mayhap we are the 
first that ever visited it.” 
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“T have a great mind to declare myself the king,” 
= our young hero, smiling, “ unless you want the 
office.”’ 

“You shall be captain and I will be mate,” said 
Bates, to whom the distinctions of sea life were 
more familiar than those of courts. 

“* How long do you think we shall have to stay 
here ?”’ asked Robert, anxiously. 

“ There’s no telling, lad. We'll have to stick up 
® pole on the seashore, and run up a flag when any 
vessel comes near.” 

“ We have no flag.” 

** Have you a handkerchief ?” 

“One only,” said Robert. 

“That's one more than I have. We'll rig that up 
when it’s wanted.” 

‘* Where shall we sleep ?” 

“* That’s what I’ve been thinking. We must build 
a house.” 

** A brown stone front?” said Robert. ‘‘ The go- 
vernor ought to live in a good house.” 

“So he shall,” said Bates. “ He shall have the 
first on the island.” 

“IT wonderif it rains often.” 

“ Not much at this season. In the winter a good 
deal of rain falls, but I hope we won’t be here then.” 

“ Where shall we build our house ?” 

“Tt would be pleasanter inland, but we must be 
near the shore, so as to be in sight of ships.” 

“ That’s true, Bates. That is the most important 
consideration.” 

They set to work at once and built a hut, some- 
thing like an Indian’s wigwam, about a hundred 
yards from the shore. It was composed, for the 
most part, of branches of trees, and enclosed an inner 
space of about fifteen fest in diameter. They 

gathered large quantities of leaves, which they 
apread upon the ground for beds. 

“ That's softer than our bunks aboard ship,” said 
Bates. 

‘“*Yes,” said Robert. ‘I wouldn’t wish any bet- 
ter bed. It is easy to build and furnish a house of 
your own here.” 

“ Tho next thing is dinner,” said his companion. 

« Shall we go to market?” asked Robert, with a 


smile. 
“* We'll find a market just outside.” 
“You mean the trees ?” 
an Yes, we'll find our dinner already cooked on 
em.” 
The fruit, of which they partook freely, was quite 
sweet and palateable. Still one kind of food cloys 
after a time, and so our new settlers found it. Be- 
sides, it was not very substantial, and failed to keep 
up their wonted strength. This set them to looking 
for some other article which might impart variety 














[HALEY’s REVENGE. ] 


to their fare. At last they suceeeded in finding an 
esculent root, which they partook of at first with 
some caution, fearing tha 

some. Finding, however, that eating it produced 
no unpleasant effects, they continued the use of it. 
Even this, however, failed to afford them as much 
variety as they wished. 

“I feel as if I should like some fish for break- 
fast,” said Robert one morning, on waking up. 

“So should I, lad,’’ returned Bates. “ Why 
shouldn't we have some?” 

* You mean that we shall go fishing ?”” 

“Yes, we've got a boat, and I have some cord. 
We'll rig up fishing-lines, and go out on a fishing 
cruise.” 

Robert adopted the idea with alacrity. It pro- 
mised variety and excitement. 

‘*T wonder we hadn’t thought of it before. I used 
to be a fisherman, Bates.” 

“Did you ?” 

“ Yes, I supplied the market at home for a short 
time, till Captain Haley smashed my boat.” 

“The mean lubber. I wish we had him here.” 

“I don’t. J prefer his room to his company.” 

‘I'd try how he’d like being tied to a tree.” 

“T don’t think you’d untie him again in a hurry.” 

* You may bet high on that, lad.” 

They rigged their fishing-lines—cutting poles 
from the trees—and armed them with hooks of which 
by good luck Bates happened to have a supply with 


m. 

Then they launched the ship’s boat, in which 
Bates had come to the island, and put out to sea. 

Robert enjoyed the row in the early morning, and 
wondered they had not thought of taking out the 
boat before. 

At last they came to the business which brought 
them out, and in about half an hour had succeeded 
in catching four fishes, weighing perhaps fifteen 
pounds altogether, 

“That'll be enough for us, unless you are very 
hungry,” said Robert. ‘ Now suppose we land and 
cook them.” 

* Ay, ay, lad.” 

Of course their cooking arrangements were very 
primitive. 

In the first place they were compelled to make a 
fire by the method in use among savages—that is, 
rubbing two sticks smartly together and catching 
the flame in a little prepared tinder. 

The fish were baked over the fire thus kindled. 
Though the outside was smoked, the inside was 
sweet and palateable, and neither was disposed to be 
fastidious. 

The preparation of the meal took considerable 
time, but they had abundance of that, and oceupa- 


+ it might be unwhole- } 











tion prevented their brooding over their solitary 
situation. : 

“I wish I had ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ here,” said 
Robert; “we might get some hints from his ad- 
ventures. I didn’t imagine, when I used to read 
them, that I should ever be in a similar position.” 

“I’ve heard about him,” said Bates ; “‘ but [ never 
was much of a reader, and I never read his yarn. 
You mighe maybe tell me something of it.” 

“T will tell you all I can remember, but that isn’t 
very much,” said Robert. 

He rehearsed to the attentive sailor such portions 
as he could call to mind of the wonderful story, 
which for centuries to come is destined to enchain 
the attention of adventurous boys. 

“ That's a pretty good yarn,” said Bates, approv- 
ingly. “Did he ever get off the island?” 

iy Yes, he got of,and became quite rich before he 


“ Maybe it'll be so with us, lad.” : 

“T hope so. Idon’t know what I should do if 1 
were alone as he was. It’s selfish in me, Bates, 
to be glad that you are shut up here with me, but I 
cannot help it.” 

“ You needn't try, lad. It would be mighty dull 
being alone here, especially if you were tied to a 
tree?” 

* But suppose we should never get off ?” 

“We won't suppose that, lad. We are sure to 
get off some time.” 

This confident assurance always cheered up Ro- 
bert, and for the time inspired him with equal con- 
fidence. But when day after day passed away and 
the promised ship did not come in sight, he used to 
ponder thoughtfully over his situation and the pos- 
sibility that he might have to spend years at least 
on this lonely island. 

What in the meantime would become of his 
mother? She might die, and if he ever returned it 
would be to realize the loss he had sustained. _ 

The island, pleasant as it was, began to lose its 
charm. If his sailor companion entertained uneasy 
feelings he never manifested them, being ne 
to Tet the boy see that he was becoming discouraged. 

At length, about six weeks after their arrival upon 
the island, they were returning from am excursion 
to the other side of the island when on arriving in 
sight of the shore an unexpected sight greeted their 
eyes. “ 

oe ' pole had been planted in the sand, and from it 
waved the familiar flag, dear to the heart of every 
Englishman—the union jack. f 

They no sooner caught sight of it than, in joyfal 
excitement, they ran to the shore with all the speed 
they could muster. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE GIPsY’s CURSE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Snapt Link,” “ Evelyn’s Plot,” “ Sybil's 
Inheritance,” §c., ec. 
———<—s 

CHAPTER XIII. 
Shame, shame to man 
That he ehould trust so easily the tongue 
That stabs another’s fame 
From bitterness of wounded vanity ; 
And well-schemed villany 
Should be condemued, 

Marian OLIver had returned to her own room 
after the nocturnal adventure that had so startlingly 
revealed the feelings and passionate will of more 
= one fair young creature on the very threshold 
of life, 

The door was partly ajar as she approached its 
portal, and she pauseu for an instant to peep through 
the chink of an opening and gaze into the interior of 
her apartment. 

There was a figure calmly reclining in the chair 
that she usually occupied—a figure that she knew 
full well, albeit the distance in rank and the brief 
interval that had elapsed since his arrival at the 
ran had precluded any previous interview between 
them. 

For a brief moment the woman paused in doubt 
as to the intentions of the stranger in thus seeking 
an interview ; but she was not one to shrink or be 
daunted by any unexpected emergency, and she 
opened the door and advanced to the table near 
which the stranger sat, with an unfaltering step that 
had no more indication of betraying alarm in its gait 
than if she had been accosting her nearest of kin. 

“‘ This is an unexpected honour, Prince of Mertz. 
May I ask the object of the visit ?” she said, with 
the air rather of a superior granting an interview 
than an humble dependent surprised by the conde- 
scension of the noble guest. “It is a strange hour 
for your highness to be up, after the night's revels,” 
she added, flancing at the clock, which pointed to 
the fi of four with its jewelled hand. 

“There are secrets which accord with the gray, 
cloudy light,” returned the nobleman, quietly, “an 
you are too experienced to need to be told that what 
I have to say will scarcely court the day’s observa- 
tion. Marian Oliver, you are no tyro in your part. 
It is many long years since you were sworn to se- 
crecy and obedience—ay, even to the very death.” 

_ ‘To my own, to my own,” she exclaimed, hur- 
riedly, “ not to that of others, prince. I never even 
dreamed of the catastrophe which you have brought 
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[IN HIS POWER.] 


about when I obeyed my own will and the law of 

our fraternity by that long-past crime, and I will 

es cannot endure the stain of blood on my 
s.”’ 


The prince gave a scornful laugh. 

“Idiot! See what it is to have a woman in the 
case. There is ever some complaining, some milk- 
and-water weakness in the blood, even with the 
bravest of your sex. Marian, do you remember 
your oath? Do you not know that there will be 
blood shed to the a drop rather than that the sa- 
cred guild shall be violated? There is no escape— 
none, The only alternative will be that less consi- 
derate hands shall strike the blow, less moderate 
terms await the victims of the holy bond. Are you 
prepared for this? Am I to seek other instruments, 
and leave you to the punishment of your rashness ?”’ 

The woman shuddered visibly, and she sank down 
on the chair near him from sheer inability to stand 
rather than any wilful disregard of the respect due 
to her illustrious guest. 

“ Prince,’ she said, earnestly, “I have kept the 
secret for more than twenty long years; I have 
obeyed to the letter all that has been enjoined on me, 
But to what avail is this perversion cf hearts and 
hands? Why isa ous life to be sacrificed ; and, 
yet more, to be rendered miserable for the caprice of 
@ hard, cold law? Nay, I will speak,” she said, as 
the prince raised his hand monasneyy “T may, 
perhaps, risk my own life, but I shall save wide- 
sp misery in so doing. Prince, answer me can- 
didly. Do you love Lady Elgiva, heiress of the wide 
lands and ancient names of those noble lines—love 
her for her beauty and grace and high spirit rather 
than for her wealth and rank ?”’ 

The prince laughed. 

* A cool question, it must be confessed, from a 
dependent to a prince with royal blood in his veins. 
Pray do you really think I shall satisfy your curi- 
osity, Mrs. Marian Oliver? It is really too excellent 
a jest to be worth indignation, or——” ba 

“ Or you would crush me under your foot, is it not 
80, noble prince ?’’ returned the woman, coolly, for 
she seemed to have regained her composure during 
his taunting speech. ‘‘ Well, I quite understand 
that it does seem extremely insolent in so humble an 
individual to pry into the secrets of such an exalted 
personage ; only I have heard it said that knowledge 
is power, noble prince, and I happen to hold the key 
to secrets which would influence your and others’ 
fates for long, long years. It matters little to me,” 
she added, calmly, “ whether you or your rival carry 
off the prize—little whether Pa gather ashes in your 
mouth instead of the sweet fruit you desire to pluck; 
only it might influence my actions and guidance of 
the power of which I hold the secret.’’ 
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* You dare to talk thus—you dare to break your 
vow ?” said the prince, sternly. ‘“‘ Woman, either 
you are in your dotage and cannot comprehend the 

ril you incur, or you count too much on my own 
idiotic belief in your ravings. You ceased to be 
your own mistress from the time that you took that 
solemn, binding oath.” 

** Ceased to be master of my actions, but not of 
Fy sarees and my knowledge,” she returned, calmly. 
“ Harkye, prince, were I to blindly obey your lead 
and carry out your orders I should bring certain 
misery and failure on your head. It rests with your- 
self whether you will avert it by trusting me, or 
whether you will leave me to work my own schemes 
in ignorance of your real interests and desires, which 
I suppose you came at this strange hour to explain.” 

The prince was silent for a few minutes, and when 
he spoke it was in a different strain, 

** Marian, who was that strange vision that flashed 
like light in the ball-room but now? She hadalook 
that recalled a face I once knew in other and early 
days. Yet she came and went like a Peri rather 
than a creature of mortal mould,” 

“ Pray did you ask the count or Lady Elgiva the 
question ?”’ returned the woman, calmly. 

“No, I did not choose to betray any interest in 
the girl ; nor indeed do I feel anything but curiosity 
in the matter,” he said, carelessly. 

* Then you may indulge it at your leisure, prince,” 
she said, coolly. “There are matters of far more 
moment to be discussed, if you take it in that mood. 
I thought you had a deeper motive than mere casual 
surprise at a rather foreign-looking girl who could 
execute a Spanish dance with grace.” 

“Then you do know her? You introduced her 
there? You have some especial reason for bringing: 
her under my notice?’ he said, quickly, ‘“ Marian, 
do you suppose I should dream of that mysterious 
unknown when a high-born heiress is in the way? 
No, if I were to relinquish my pursuit of the fair 
Elgiva it should certainly be for one who could catch 
my heart as but one woman has ever done; and 
since that is impossible I shall adhere to my first ob- 
ject, Marian—a marriage with the young lady of 
Arnheim and Chetwode.” 

* T am answered,” said the woman, with a covert 
smile. ‘‘ Do you give me ycur word, prince, that you 
will hold me utterly free from blame if I do my ut- 
most to arrange your marriage with the young 
heiress, and shield me from any of the penalties of 
disobedience to your commands ?”’ 

* Undoubtedly, Marian,’ he returned, quickly ; 
* but then you must understand what you are un- 
dertaking. In the first place the girl is in love, like 
@ romantic simpleton, with that vagabond gipsy 
whom you are nursing back to life, or, rather, whom 
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that little witch Lena is charming from death’s very 
grasp by her wiles. You know that, I suppose, 
among your other vaunted secrets, Marian Oli- 
ver?” 

The woman bowed her head. a a 

“Then he, I suppose, is mad enongh to lift his 
eyes to her,” continued the prince, bitterly. “‘ The 
fellow might he content, I think, =. ey 
little gipsy like his nurse. Upemmy word, Marian, 
I'd give a quarter of the inhexitance:if she could be 
transformed into the heiress; There is a strange 
fascination about the girl, yet she’s as proud and 
cold as if she were an iceberg.”’ 

“You had better leave Lens. Fgrimmto her own 
station and her own fate, primes,” said!Marian, an- 
grily. “She at least is outef the pale-ef your horo- 
scope. But for the rest, leave it'to me. I will pledge 
my word that Juan De Castro: shall: mever wed the 
lady heiress—never ; aad, however wildly she ma; 
love him, she shall relinquishany hope of his hand, 
or suffer the penalty. Wall-that:satisfy you?” 

“ Perhaps, with the adiéiitiomef e to for- 
ward in al] respects her suumniagpretite. uqpocl!,” he 
veturned, doubtingly.. “Dliawe little faith-in that 
poor, weak idiot, herfather: Hethas-not courage to 
tell her the only seeret. which would. force her to 
consent, and I shouldicutamy.owmthroat, yowsee, in 
its revelation. ol ieee: i T would 
wager,” he continu ing iy, “ruin her 
own hopes and ming, rather tuan hier, proud 
spirit; nor does itteuit: me te forsee am wawilling 
bride to the altar, Miarianj.it is my willl tliat you 
forward my wishes: effort: im your: power, 
and if you fail I not relemt fromthe punish- 
ment you deserve'fram such —— 

She drew herselfup with a ghtiness, that 
might have graceta;princess on-her throne as sha 
ce 


“ You little knowwhat you demand. ieee 
the consequences of your blind reckles-oess, Pri 
Charles of Mertz. Letthem come on your owirhead ; 
Iam innocent whatever betide. Thetermsof my 
bond shall be falfilled to the letter. I will do alin 
human power to»prevent the heiresa:from z 
her gipsy lover and give her to you whether 

love or from fear. Witt that suffice?’ 

There was a sarcasm in the wontan’s tone that 
baffled the German noble’s comprehension. 

* Marian, you forget the bond, the solemn oath, 
the terrible penaity, or you would not dare speak so 
lightly and so insolently,”’ he said, sternly: 

“I do not, I do not;” she-exelaimed, idly. “I 
have sinned and suffered for the sake of one I loved 
as myself, and for that cawee I taok the fearfal oath 
which binds me to such dreadful slavery; bat’ at 
least it shall be for some fruit that I labour and en- 
dure. Prince, if you could comprehend all that 
burns in this seared heart, if you did but read my 
soul, you would know that Mariau Oliver is more 
bound by revenge tham fear—that. she would shed 
her heart’s blood to avenge the wrongs and carry out 
the will of those who have'been long since numbered 
with the dead. Be content. Your desires happen 
to coincide with mine, and that is your best security 
for my obedience. You shall wed the heiress, and 
Juan shall be content with his gipsy bride. Is that 
what you desire at my hands?” 

* And Lena—what of her? Can you endnre that 
the very flower of her tribe shall be cast’ back in 
loneliness and obscurity?” asked the prince, half- 
doubtingly. “ Marian, if you are really as true to 
your kinJred as Iam ready to believe you should 
not reject my offer on her behalf. She shall becared 
for in my household, placed in luxary and ease, 
trained in the accomplishments that are the grace 
of her sex. Let it beso. You can work this result 
if you will, and your reward shall not be wanting im 
after years.” 

— smiled with a peculiar meaning as she re- 


plied : 

“Yoware right, prince. Lena‘shall be placed in 
the sphere to which she belongs. Be at rest on her 
account. Leave all tome, and ere many weeks or 
perhaps days are passed you shall see the fulfilling 
of my promise. Now it will be necessary for you to 
leave me, prince,” she added, “for, though my a 
will fully protect my reputation, there might a 
strange surmises were = to be seen leaving my 
apartments at such an hoar, Wre long the servants 
may be-astir, or even the fair heiress of the domain 
leave her room in her restless anxiety forthe inva- 
lid. Ah, prince,” she said, with a scornful smile, 
“you little knew the female heart when you com- 
mitted such an outrage. It ia difficult ever now to 
remedy the consequences of yourfolly, but I must 
move cautiously and seeretly till the lost ground is 
vegained.”’ 

** Sometimes I feel ivelined to throw up the whole 
game,” said the prince, impatiently. “ only it is*too 
rich a prize to relinquish, and lam well nigh ruined 
by the mad lavishness of my forefathers and the 
draining claims of my position. Fands have failed 
of late, since heavy busmess has been undertaken by 


Marian, Even you have made large demands of 
late on the exchequer,”’ he said, carelessly. f 
** Yes, and shall probably a — she said, 
coolly. “I have a part to play in which many pur- 
ses have to be worked, and money is indispensable 
or the necessary arrangements. But of that more 
hereafter. Go now, prince, and make no more rash 
attempts to see me till I give you the signal. 
on complete absence of suspicion where I 
am concerned, and as yet I have been alone and un- 
fettered in the household, with absolute aathority to 
presrenne ot eleteeeeee 8. No mean post 
Ae reset per is it, prince?” she added, 
with a triumphant 7 
“ When the Zingara has the-secret strength of the 
Vehm Gericht at her command there is littleshe can- 
netecommand,” said the prince. “ Magian, let us 
cement our new bonds with the usual pledge.” 
And he held out his hand and.grasped hers: with 
a mystic pressure that made-ewen berdark face pale 
under its force. 3 
“ It was needless, *"shesaid ashe romoved. 
his fingers; “ but.i satisfied: you it iwwell. Lam 
no such slave of agmbels and forms, Now’ 


ing mien asd siewatep. 

Had his d 
have dis : and mortification.a@ the in- 
terview in witekbe-dad played a.somemihat ambor- 
dinate part, 











where ; 
or ite massive size; and, pressing 
)@panel behind its usual resting-place, 


it 
obeyed the touch and slid noiselessly and. graduail. 
within the groove in which it was gently and al- 

most imperceptibly fitted. f 
Marian passed through the aperture, which was 
just large enough to admit a full-grown person 
within it# width, and then, nearly closing it, she 
went on through a smadl: ante-chamber toa cor- 
responding pauel, to which she: applied the same 
magic touch and soon stood within a chamber that 
had apparently been little—if atall—used for many 


years. t 

hangings: weve of Gobelin tapestry; which 
wore fast becoming faded, iu their bright colours, 
and the large bedstead and sofa amd chairs. that 
| formed the furniture of the room. were covered :by, 
the same costiy material. 

The room appeared empty at the first glance, but 
there: wasa hadf-opened dvor communicating witha 
smaller apartment that evidently formed .a.dressing: 
room to tae bed-chamber, and ere the woman had 
stood for many'seconds within:the chamber a female: 
form appeared from thati apartinent, aad-stood. 
within the doorway withan eager, wild excitement 
im her dark large eyes that spoke mereforably than. 
words the fever of her mind. 

She was indeed a singular-looking: being, one who. 
would have brought a chill sense of terror to any 
ordinary frame by her very aspect, though there 
were traces of marvellous beauty in her features, 
such as seldom survives the ravages of time. Her’ 
figure was tall,and the skeleton-like spareness:of 
her whole frame and hollowness of her pale cheeks 
destroyed the charm that once must have belonged: 
to beta. 

But the grace of the falling shoulders, the small 
feet and beautifully shaped bands ware still evi- 
dences of past symmetry. 

And the features, however disfigured by the un- 
natural wasting of the checks, were exquisitely 
chiselled in mould, and. when closely examined by 
the spectator might even yet seem capable of being 
renovated to former loveliness. 

Her eyes were even painfully large in eontrast 
with the small, wasted face, but the long lashes stili 
fringed the lids with softening effeet save when they: 
deepened each coal-blackiris with their thick shadow’ 
as they dilated in too commen fits of wild grief for 
the past or anxiety and sufering in the present. 

She stood there, sapporting her wasted form by 
the handle of the lock on which she leant, and fac- 
ing Marian with a frenzied eagerness to learn her 
— that enly the long-tried and the lonely could 

tray. 

Her lips parted, but no sound came from them, 
asif the parched tongue could not move from the 
roof of the mouth, and the questiom she desired to 
ask was only to be read in the dilated and beseech- 








the Vehm-Gericht, and Iam bound to make good 
the defiviencies or give up my presidency, you see, 


ell. : 
“The prinewpassaliontof ‘theevem ‘sith a doubt} 
beam interpreted they, weuld | or 








large couch. “‘ What means all this wild excitement, 
as if there could be anything for the present to hope 
or to fear ?”’ 

The prisoner—for such indeed she might be called, 
whose rangeof liberty was confined to those two 
secret ve @ wan smile, though she did 
not sg for afew minutes. 


mised me—yes, yes—~long years since, Marian,” shoe 
“Must I die and yet not-see her, hear 
her rs that sweet word that never yet came on my 
ears 


The woman who sat by her, half supporting tho 
Genres ing: fockanes wath ceadb gigs, teltenng’s 

wor a half- ng, 

ion in her face, 

Tessa!” she said, “'thisis miserable weakness 
ingratitude. Have I not devoted myself fo. 
to the one task that loveand pride 
you such as woman rarely 


famer|) ment is worked out and the injuries redressed. It 
t 


habe penton age oes _ 

“and one false stepymight des’ ong 

xious i Bas it el at the 

arisis now,. y=. TY wad @ little exercise 
faith and‘patience, and“ al? 


willbe 
you once again restored to libentywnd happiness.” 
“Happiness!” said the pomm. ive, salmly. 
‘at Marian, that can never bes. Iieokat me ; Iam 
ell migh worn to the last stagei@f weakness and 








grief. And listen, Marian ; wanders at 
} times. I scarcely knaw'w and even when 
4 step comfort and 
I can knew should be 
at hand whe has: and would 
8 Oh, it is:a fearfal 

1 shudder 
eyes were cast down they 
whigh the wo - 


brave spinit. 

But her tones did not falteramshe replied to th 
poor, trembling suppliant for comfort and hope. 

“It is too late to indulge such weakness, ‘l'essa. 
We have chosen our part and must abide the pos- 
sible penalty. Andsurely I have far more to dread 
than you can ever suffér. I, who have rescued you, 
sheltered you from discovery for so many anxious, 
weary years, who have been well nigh as-complete 
& Captive as yourself, since Idarenot commit our 
secret to any human. being—surely you should not 
murmor when I have dared such suffering for your 
sake, when I even now plot and plan and guide 
hearts’ passions with an unsparing, stern hand, that 
may bring reverige and ruin on my own head. Come, 
Tessa, let us have no more of such folly,” sheadded, 
moresternly. “Jee, 1 have brought you restora- 
tives that should revive your weak spirit. Drink 
this when you have eaten the ing ‘morsels [ 
have managed to save foryou from the night's 
revels. You heard it, perhaps, Tessa, That 
joyous strain, the roll of carriages, the sound of 
voices and feet, the clang of music—all wouldweach 
wrr'Yon, pontund.che,” eid tee pos valid, eagerly 

“ Yes, yes; she,”’ said ti r invalid, ea; 4 
“did she shine—did she take ee Place amidst the 
gay throng?” 

Maviaw looked perplexed for a few moments. 

“I scarcely know to whom you allude, Tessa. If 
you mean Elgiva, the-heiress of the proud domain, 
she was the courted and admired of ail observers. 


secured only the poor moths who singe their wings 
at the flame. Or,’ she: added, in a loser tone, 
*if you refer to of the humble, lone orphan, Lena 

ina, her wae in'the sick chamber, her 
thoughts with the suffering; ber heart's pure tender- 
ness lavished on him -whour she considers as a bro- 
ther. Which is the noblest and tho dearest to your 
heart, Tesea ?”” she asked, meaningly. 

“Marian, yowure-crwel—hard. You know but too 
well my heart’s yearnings, and that they have been 
frozen, tortured in their sympathies. What is ‘to 
bethe-end? What caw Ido to break this dreadful 
thraldrom, thie deception that se. weighs on my 
| soul? Marian, it is unnateral for a woman to desert 
her offspring, to leave her to battle with the cruel 
world, ay, and under a false name, ina false station, 
with false hopes and fears and love, Mariam,’” 

“There are more than one under thoseumnatural 
falsehoods, Teéssa,’’ returned Marian, gravely. “It 
is.a web of illusions which surround us. Hearts 
are given under sach delusions, and i 
staked—ay, and honour and safety too. ll me, 
Tessa, from your very heart, if you must choose 
between them would you desire the glory and dis- 
tinction to be seeure] for. his child or your-own?”’ 

The prisoner bowed her head im doubtful abase 





img eyes. 
- Foolish Tessa," said Marian, firmly taking the 
poor, wasted’hand and leading her to a seat on the 


ment, then, in @ low voice, that trembled with the 
strength of her emotion, whispered: 
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“Marian, I loved him, worshipped him as few 

could. Let it be as he would have desired were 

living in this weary wat 2 I was but a lowly flower 
when he plucked me stem, not worth 9 
Eat T could bear 
have:endured all, even Ker rt ang he torbia, 
I would let my child’ give Marian, let 
it beso. Only whan fri all fi 
is done, when all danger 
eyes and'receive my ro oy 
me that consolation, Marian, wili 

There was something in her Peles teateuumell to 
irritate her visitor. 

* Hush, idiot,” she said, “true woman in your 
slavery to cere mated in your calm sooaiiioed 
of your to: the same: ruthless. Moloch. 
Tessa, there should be: mone: 
veins when our Southern current es the flames, 
more pride, more love for — — than) such, 
blind sacrifice of her rights: But let, it. be; sheris 

and noble.and ;trne,,and. there may be a. 

igher destiny for her aon ‘the stained name which. 

should. be her: onne Now,, Tessa, farewell... Lt: is 

time that you.and I 

t’s wild excitement. Haveyou read the buoks 
berg There ae er sas d round, 


to. her heart 
with'a ph “arama eases Gi he that for’ 
the moment their former 


ty. 
Marian lifted’ her ulcias hopeless wontler. 
deserve all that: 


utter p esate of thought and mind.' But: ne) ye 
no, that aes not be,” she-continued, looking with 

ity on the poer, — ereature whose fate had 
pas so dreary and for-such a) long series of 
years.. She is mine, all that)is left. tome to.loveand: 
cherish;:and.she loves:me. dovys ots at. PA and 
Tessa ?’’ she added, clasping’ 

r arms. 

“Yes, yes. De notiforsake me nor. her. Iam) 
foolish and and. my head. pcs 


Marian,, 
not. seem right.at, times, batt ,can always love 


Se ces my only friend in my, te’ 


The two women were clasped in.a silent embrace 
that spoke nore Sey than words the bond of 
clinging dependence and guvteating, lowe that.united 
them in their strange communion of life. 


CHAPTER: XV. 
Henee all the flattering puntttendind lay 
Nets. of roses in the way, 
Hence the desire of alt “insti is not fate! 
Hence love himself, that tyramt of pine 
Which intercepts-‘my coming praise! 

MARIAN OLIVER rose early in spite of her brief 
élumbers’on that memorable night. 

There’ was too feverish weconbeonnedt ‘in her mind, 
too’ busy an‘ activity in:her spirit forrest, anid she: 
heeds poems call her short eopess, aud) 

bo an’a - near own 

to prevent auy prying observations'from the kouse- 
hold.on her way thither. 

She turned the hamdle: softly:im the lock, and 
gently passed into the bed chamber, where: the in-: 
mate was still wrapt in the slumber’thet is rarely\| that 
denied. to youth and: health, evém.in: secret grief. 
Marian walked-to the bedside, and. looked, on the 
sleeper with carnest, sad examination of every,linea- 
ment in that fair young faee. 

It was one that contrasted. strangely with the 
snowy pillow on which it =. 

The wi somplerien, I relia 
lips were thrown out-in full relief, and Secncigen felt 
that they could be scarcely so. stri beautiful 
even in theix utmost splendour of tail as in that 
simple, prederoas repose; with the long lashes on the 

cheek and the small hand res under its 
soft, pewch-like. bloom. 

She half smiled as she gazed on the 

“Tt is not often,” she said, “ not that’ such 
a Hey eames has awnited repose for this’ forest 
child + she must be roused now at any ‘cost.” 
She stooped’ down and touched her face with her 
lips. ‘* Amiee; Amice,’’ she cried, softly. “ Awake; 
my child. his is'no place for you after the house- 
hold is astir, but 1 would speak to you ere you de- 
part, my child, for much depends on yourtruth and 
candour at this) moment, ay, for ethene as well as 
your ” 

The girl had fully regained her! senses now, and 
sat up om her pillows, gazing at the tall visitor 
with halé-surprised, hali-resentful astonishment. 

“T know not what you want with wme,’’ she said, 
hanghtily. ‘‘I have those who ean take better: con- 


blood: in: your: | 


should feairenene net reine i 


but, one Eh sat tek igumy | was gi 


cm eee wl jeolaa 





trol of me and. my, fate ny seem likely to do. | 


The servant,of that. p ul, gich can be ino 


| De Castwo, ask your own proud 


| would pierce 


friend to me. But I am 


he | bittorly. “ Tbwas for him may tn Bk Seal 


the I did last it.””’ 
bed» be ti Sonat tn 


daring attempt to: test your 

grace among such an unknown crowd ?' 

Do you suppose I had no object.in all, this, or thet 

it was a wild freak of a woman long pastisueh fan 
tasies or risks ?” 


listened. with a. sort, of sullen fascina- 


un- 

You are, right thore;”” she 

md, ite rate nT ata sae | 
Onily it faded by’ hie bodstda)” pat in the wo- 


man, sarcastically. “Yes, whem he turned in his 
unconsciousness to the y heivese for’ whom he 
‘suffers. That o-tlamglt then, 


was it,, 


me—never 
Be cored her foot, alee he spoke; and 
passion was, lashed) up; to 
quiet smile, 


| wild’ 
desire, Think well, and then 


‘| then.on the glittering 


fury by, Marian’s)| her 


| to doubt ; her resoluteness of purpese, whatever migh 
be the wildness of the idea ted. af 

| “T know not, perhaps poss not, yet if I’ had all 
\Sogien as ety 4 T might try to raise him to my- 


e girl, after a. moment's. pause, 

'* Juan. is as Team and, gentle. and ‘ul.as 

any of those cayaliers who cro after me 
last night. shomtttn wnt be ane of thane 

“There. is no question of that, Amice,” said 

Marian, sharply. “The choice is puttoyou: Hither 

Jnan De Castro—if you can win him, back from. his: 

love—or rank, th, luxury, to your utmost 

tell me-your decision 

“« itis too late.” 

She turnedfrom the girl as she spoke, but her 
keen eyes did not Ioseone movement of the limbs, 
one change in they during’ the pause that 
followed. 

More thanvonceithey rested on.the:fiery mark of a 
tiny dagger, as it almost t be traced on the 
white shoulders of the w the arm pit and 
out of any possible jow when her dress 


™ on her ‘erage 
2 oy re gen fecha! ca, but in hositating —— 
is s0 she: exclaimed,, i nous: 
“It is fe Soe poy to dream of euch things for me, 


lJadies in. ieee winenlingtey, *andishe pointed to the simple 


fatl = ape pride 
her. is 
ambition thus.” wad 
vlad is not,” solemnly returned) Mariam. “I 
2ys seg acon. rot child, that if can 
ry fo on semrinerskiphioet’ wile 6 acne 
1 saw’ night, and such a sui’ 
irandowr fs You the coroneted marquis, with his 
humble homage, to Juan and your gipsy tent, then 
all shall be yours; allthat your heart can wish 
“—Lihiwe. 


Her: eyes: weer ai at the comparative ele- 
gance aud ‘richness even of that modest chamber; 
gerb she had. worn on the 
previous: 1: sight aiid ther axen! could still recall the 
honeyed accents of Lord Easton’s flatteries: 
Then sheirecalied the humble pailet, the rude 
cushions, — rough faces; thewandering' misery of 
“If could allen you, if it were possible——" she 


chief‘for my 
and 


ion age brah Biles: five aph.06 ile: Selith, torasiek said,, 


girls who think:the who ofa 

a | ag lan Soya 4 in their, viow that 

Se pe like sao aorta fe, y 
end 


“Yes, from my b= arr oad muttered’ A nice, from 
between her'closed teeth 

 Gramted;’’ resumed i “but is‘ there no-. 
thing else that you would like to take from her; or 
share with her? You saw lastnight the splendour 
tat surrounds her, you. tested.some of the homage 
which is at-her feet. Yet it. was es nothing to what 
she meally possesses. Would. you change: it) for 
Juan’s love were you.in. herplace|? Would you 
giveit all up.and paiate teoebenare poverty and 
noes life be! you base ag) my = —- 

yithey give:you ou mu 
that others af nts wand dream; of in their 

me yuna ignorance | but. ag Lady Elgiva has gifts 
and accomplishments far beyond yours that. she 
would, have to forget.” 

air, ‘Leen aguahs tor kmeoanet aap cot 
angrily, “‘I cans 
Germany a my own native tongues, because | have 
‘lived from childhood in these lands. | dance as those 
poor, tutored creatures could not haveattempted had 
they writhed themselves like snakes in the effort. 
What do you want eet aa tech ately. eee 7 

“ Man: ” reba » ‘ow 
cannot alin you cannot tell where-this fair 
rere hh theharp, ies “ati 0 ber, 

a cannot’ touc orsing: in 
von wool. Amice, she has: fer’ nore to sacrifice 
than you could‘have. Yet, Eealoyou, had you the 
choice, had you her rank’ and: wealth aud homage 
and luxury,even as you now see, now feel them,and 
yet-give all up for Juan?” 

“Itisva taunting, mocking question, I will not 
answer you,” said the gizl, snatehing: away her 
haad. 


“ Ip is one on whieh your: whole future fate may 
depend,” returned. Manan,calmly. “ lask you for 
truth, and on that truth you ma ee toact. Amice 
your passion- 
ate nature, ere you decide.” 

The gixl’s eyes were fixed on Marian’s as if they 
r inner meaning, 

But there was, no faltering, mo evasion, no 
sneering smile on her features, andit was impossible 


| night, sad. in. due. tne you 


“T willawear it if yon will,” returned 


Marian, 
'| eagerly, “ I willeweanthat ere many weeks are past 


you shall be in. such a home as will train you: for your 
oe that 
ia 


as. Lady Elgiva herself, 
of. which you.caught,a flash last 
shall have the full 
accomplishment of your desire, Will that suffice?” 

a wane rg father—whatof him? He would pine if 

said the girl, with a gleam of affectien, 
‘ Helena meand is neversevere, as he is with Juan 
or even Lena, and he gives me ali he can, Piper 
whatever may be your power to accomp 
wild witchcraft, can you comfort him and , hin 
consent’ to ror a his-chili P” 

Marian half shudtlered, though there was little in 
the words ap to occasion such emotion. 

“it is a aoe thing perhaps for a parent,” she 
said, “but [ can:accomplish the task of preparing him 
for the sacrifice if youare firm imyourresolve. Itis 
too late to repent when once't:e plans are formed, 
the arrangements begun. Ainiee; time presses ; you 
must leave the castleerethe guests have descended 
meyer pene Hap eae Amice, your fate hangs on 
your next words. rifled with, 


you. 


mot one to: be t 
What is: your a, wealth, and pride, or 
Juan love and poverty ?” 

Amice: gave one round. Then her eyes fell 
on the eee attire she had just ‘ompleted, and it 
recalled the whole entourage of tue gipsy life and 
its f By tien from the worldand 
its luxuries. 

It was enough. 

ae cannot ramet ko miserable as snag tion,” 
8 impatie - “If you: can perform your 

ise. L will play my as well as the vaunted 
ees tain has stolen Juan’s foolish love, But 
if you deceive me in your promise I will die rather 
er (lice am am eaten in my de- 
tes’ lo ”» 





(To be continued.) 








Joun Wiser ann THe CxuRrcH,.—The foi 
extract from a letter by the Rev. John Wesley's 
prove interesting. to some readers :—~‘‘ Qoteber 1 
1778. Theoriginal Methodists were all of the Ohnnel 
of England, and the more awakened they were the 
more zealously they adheved to it in every point 
both of doctrine and discipline. Hence we inser 
in the very first rules of our society, ‘' They that 
leave the Ghurch leave us.’ And tis we did, not 
as @ point of prudence, but as\a.point of conscience. 
We believe it utterly unlawful to separate from the 
Charch of England, uniess,sinful terms of commu- 
nion were imposed. To speak freely, I — find 





more life in the Church. prayers than in the extem- 
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porary prayers of the Dissenters. Nay,I find more 
profit in sermons on either good tempers or good 
works than in what are vulgarly called Gospel ser- 
mons. That term is now become a mere cant word. 
I wish none of our society would use it. It has no 
determinate meaning. Let buta pert, self-sufficient 
animal, that has neither sense nor grace, bawl out 
something about Christ and His blood, or justifica- 
tion by faith, and his hearers cry out, ‘ What a fine 
Gospel sermon!’ Surely the Methodists have not so 
learnt Christ ? We know no Gospel without salvation 
from sin. I wish you would seriously consider that 
little tract, ‘ Reasons against a Separation from the 
Church of England.’ ‘Those reasons were never 
answered yet, and I believe they never will be.” 





WARNED BY THE PLANETS. 


—_ > 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Poor old Sir Varney had been dead and buried for 
two months—buried down in the Drummond grave- 
yard, at his own old country-house in Sussex. 

The summer grasses were springing up thick and 
green upon his grave, and a showy tomb-stone, bear- 
ing a flattering inscription, marked the spot, erected 
by the loving remembrance of his wife, 

Lady Drummond had mourned her husband’s sud- 
den death with apparent sincerity, and now, 
after two months had gone by, although the sharp 
edge of her sorrow had worn off, her crapes and bom- 
bazines were voluminous; and whenever she drove 
out her palo, beautiful face was shut away from all 
admiring eyes by her heavy widow’s veil, 

An object of great interest now was my Lady 
Cecilia, for she had come into possession of all her 
husband’s estates, which were very valuable, and 
also because of some old entail it was deeided that 
Aukland Oaks, and the chateau in France, would 
fall to her, in the eveut of Lady Marguerite Strath- 
spey’s death. 

Lady Marguerite Strathspey was dead beyond a 
doubt. So Lady Cecilia was the possessor of an ample 
fortune, and oue ef the most fascinating women in 
England, 

In all probability Lady Cecilia was thinking of 
this very thing as she sat one morning in her pretty 
dressing-room at The Firs, gazing through the open 
window toward the gray turrets of Strathspey Castle. 

The Earl of Strathspey had almost entirely re- 
covered from his perilous illness, and had ordered 
his carriage to be sent down that afternoon, to take 
him home to the castle. 

Lady Neville and Pearl had gone out for a drive, 
and the gentlemen visitors were shooting in the 
grounds, and the earl and his lovely hostess had the 
rambling old house all to themselves, 

Lady Cecilia satatthe open window, her dark brows 
heavy with perplexed thought. At last she stood upon 
the ground which she had bartered her very soul to 
gain. There was not a single obstacle between her 
and the man she still loved, Although he had forsaken 
her and stabbed her proud heart by his indifference 
years before, she still loved him with all the wild 
passion of her selfish nature. 

For a whole month, while he had been lying help- 
less, she had been his ministering angel; watching 
at his bedside, and anticipating his slightest wish, 
with « subdued and sorrowful gentleness that had 
touched the proud earl’s heart to the very core. 

Lady Cecilia knew just what advantage she had 
gained, for she was eminently a shrewd and sharp- 
eyed woman, She had watched her patient very 
narrowly beneath her dark, curling lashes; and she 
knew that his heart was more susceptible to her in- 
fluence than it ever would be again, To use a com- 
mon phrase, she knew that the iron was hot, and she 
must strike then or never. If he left her house and 
returned to the world uncommitted by word or act, 
she would lose him. The siren knew that full well, 
and it cost her a bitter pang to confess that after all 
her efforts the influence she had gained was very 
short-lived. Once out of her presence, delivered 
from the spell of her sorceries, and the Earl of 
Strathspey’s heart would be beyond her coutrol. 

“I will not lose him now,” she thought, clenching 
her hands in very desperation, “ after all I have dared 
—all I have done—I will not fail in the end.” 

She arose and closed her casement, shutting out 
the green Jnne landscape and the distant turrets of 
the castle, and rang her bell for her maid. 

Dundas entered almost immediately, with her 
— panther-like movements and dark, inscrutable 

ace. 

“ Dundas,” said her lady, seating herself in an im- 
mense velvet chair, “I want you to dress me; find 
something pretty and airy, and do my hair to 
correspond. I want a becoming toilet ; you under- 
stand ?”’ 

Dundas nodded reflectively, wondering inwardly 


what new freak her handsome mistress had on hand. 
She went about the toilet in earnest, and produced a 
marve!, A morning robe of pure white, with just 
the faintest suggestion of mourning here and there ; 
delicate laces at the throat and wrists, and ornaments 
of jet and gold; the hair one careless, rolling mass 
of braids and curls, adorned by a spray of odorous, 
creamy white hyacinths were the result. 

Lady Drummond, sitting before the mirror, smiled 
approvingly, and complimented her attendant on her 
skill, 

Then she arose, and, arming herself with a little 
waiter of chased silver inlaid with gold, upon which 
were two tiny crystal-glasses, and an exquisite little 
flask filled with rare old wine, she crossed to the 
boudoir in which the earl spent his mornings, and 
tapped for admittance. 

“Come in!” was the response. 

She entered witu the step of a fawn. ; 

Lord Strathspey lay face downward on’ a velvet 
couch, in a fit of miserable despondency. The world 
d very hopeless on that fair June morning to 
this noble peer, and he was half regretting that his 
life had been spared, it seemed so utterly miserable 
and worthless. He struggled up to his feet to wel- 
come Lady Cecilia, 

“Now, my lord,” she cried, chidingly, “is this 
obeying my orders?” putting down her sparkling 
service and advancing to his side. “Didn't I tell 
you yesterday that I would not suffer you to mope 
and meditate? and here you are at it again! Come, 
you need not deny it!” 

The earl smiled bitterly, 

“I do not deny it, y Drummond,” he replied ; 
“T was only this moment regretting that you saved 
my life.” 

She looked at him, her fine eyes full of tender re- 
proach—such a lovely, winning, bewildering creature, 
with the creamy hyacinths in her hair, and the odour 
of spring clinging to her dainty garments, 

Lord Strathspey, as we have said, was by nature 
& gay and pleasure-loving man. He was also a pas- 
sionate admirer of feminine beauty, and Lady Drum- 
mond’s that morning was resplendent, The sight 
of her thrilled the very blood in his veins, and 
his moody eyes brightened with admiration, 

“Now, Angus,” she said—she called him Angus 
at times, on the strength of their old acquaiutauce, 
“Now, Angus, is that grateful, tosay the least? If 
I have saved your life, you might appreciate the gift, 
if only for my sake,” 

“You saved my life undoubtedly, Lady Cecilia,” 
the earl replied, “and I never can be grateful enough 
—I would do anything on earth to repay you—but, 
alas! my life is a poor gift now, it is so utterly 
unhappy and aimless,’’ 

She laid her slender, white hand on his arm with 

the shy, timid grace of a girl. 
“ Angus,” she said, her thrilling voice just above 
a whisper, her eyes running over with tears, “is 
there nothing—nothing that I can do to make you 
happy ?” 

* You have made me happy,” replied the mole- 
blind earl, unconscious of what she meant; “ I am 
always happy, as every one else is, in your presence, 
Lady Cecilia; but when I go away my old troubles 
and torments will get the better of me again.” 

“Then why go away?—why leave me? Why 
not let me always make you happy? Oh, Angus, 
Angus!” and she clung to his arm and buried her 
burning face in the cushions, “ do you remember the 
hour we parted at old Cavendish Munor, so many 
weary years ago? Since that hour my life has been 
a torture,a mockery, and I never shall'be happy 
again unless—unless——” 

She broke into a storm of passionate sobbing, leav- 
ing the sentence unfinished, 

Lord Strathspey rose to his feet in grave wonder, 
confused, irresolute. Should he take her tv his heart, 
this lovely, bewildering woman, who had ioved him 
so long? Should he bury the dead past and be 
happy himself again ? 

For one brief moment he wavered, and then, like 
a pallid spectre, that undying memory arose before 
him, The white, hopeless face of the wife he had 
adored locked out through the grated bars of a 
mad-house. No, there cuuld never be another love 
for him! 

“T am sorry for this, Lady Drummond,” he said, 
gravely. “Iam your true friend, and 1 would lay 
down my life to serve you; but never more in this 
world can there be another love, auother hope for 
me. That isall past. But for you there is a cloud- 
less future, and you will soon be strung and hopeful 
again.” 

He crossed to the table and filled the tiny glasses 
with the rare old wine. 

“Come, Lady Drummond,” he said, kindly, “and 
let us pledge our friendship before we part. I hear my 
carriage on the drive below, and I may as well say 








She arose and dashed the passionate tears from 
her cheeks, 

“T beg your pardon, my lord,” she said, accepting 
the glass and draining it; “I am so weak and un- 
happy, and shall be so lonely when you are gone, 
Bat,” she added, “I must shut up The Firs and run 
away to London,” 

The earl drank his wine, uttering some polite and 
complimentary words, then he took her hand and 
raised it to his lips, 

“ Good-bye, Lady Drummond, and may Heaven 
reward you for all your kindness.” 

“ Good-bye, my lord; but you must soon drive over 
again. . You sball have this as my parting gilt,” she 
added, detaching the spray of hyacinths from her hair 
and putting it in his button-hole. ‘ Now I must run 
away and see Lady Neville. Ob, dear, I wish you 
all could remain!” 

And away she flew, with her graceful, gliding 
step, smiling radiantly, with the tear-drops on her 
cheeks. 

But once within her own chamber a terrible change 
came over her smiling face. It grew almost livid, 
and her eyes glared like those uf an enraged panther 
in her wild passion and disappointment. 

“Oh,” she cried, in an awful, sibilant whisper, her 
hand#clenched and her teeth set, “I have failed! I 
have stained my soul with murder, I have humbled 
my woman’s pride ; and, afterall, I have failed !” 

She threw herself into a chair, and rocked back- 
ward and forward in her humiliation, a piteous 
sight tosee. Then she started up again, her eyes 
at white heat. 

“ Earl of Strathspey!” she hissed, menacing some 
invisible object with her clenched hand, “ you shall 
die for this! Nothing will wipe out this insult but 
yee heart’s blood, and [’il have it if I lose my own 

n the effort!” 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

We left Judith lying in a swoon before the door of 
one of the many cells in the Lancaster Moor Asylum. 

When she recovered her senses she was on & 
couch in the head matron’s room, and good Mrs. 
Thatcher was bending over her and crying like a 
baby, and Doctor Penryth ‘was compounding a com- 
posing draught at a table in one corner. 

As Judith arose to a sitting posture he brought it 
to the bedside. 

“ Here, madam,” he said, curtly, putting the glass 
to her lips, “drink this, if you please—'twill 
strengthen your nerves. Women like you,” he added 
as Judith swallowed it, “should never visit insana 
asylums,” 

**Doctor,” said Judith, quietly, her brown eyes 
filled with their old steadfast light, “I did not swoon 
from fright; it was because I recognized the face of 
my dearest friend, one whom I have mourned as 
being dead for years,” 

“ What?” questioned the doctor, sharply; ‘the 
countess you were inquiring for?” 

“* No, sir—not the countess; it was a man”—and 
a faint flush rose to her pale cheeks—‘“ the face of a 
man that I saw; and, doctor,” she added, solemnly, 
“unless Iam in a dream, or insane myself, it was the 
face of Hendrick Dixon, my affiauced husband, whose 
death I have mourned for thirteen years.” 

‘There was a certain quiet dignity in the girl’s de- 
meanour that won respect for her, a pathos and truth 
in her steadfast eyes that touched even Doctor 
Penryth’s heart. 

“ Dixon!” he reflected. “ Dixon! ‘Yes, there is a 
man here by that name. Let’s see—he’s been here 
for years—a seaman, or something of that sort—sent 
here from the Seameu’s Hospital.’ 

Judith got on her feet very quietly, but her face 
was as white as death, 

° Come,” she said, imperatively, “ take me to him at 
once! 

“ And have you swooning on my hands again,” 
cried the doctor, impatiently. “ Wait!” 

But Judith did not heed him. She motioned to the 
keeper, and he obeyed, leading the way down the 
corridor. The doctor followed—so did Mrs. Thatcher, 
in a maze of bewilderedastonishment. They passed 
down the dusty hall, between two long rows of cells, 
from which the poor creatures were gazing out, and 
presently they came to that window ; but it was un- 
occupied. Swift asthonght Judith approached it. 

* Hendrick !’’ she called, her voice thrilling with 
unutterable tenderness, “ Hendrick |’ 

There was a quick movement within, and a pale, 
startled face looked out upon them. One moment 
they stood thus, face to face, eye to eye, these two, 
so fondly devoted to each other, so long and cruelly 
parted. A slow light of reason and recognition 
aud unspeakable joy began to dawn in the poor fel- 
luw’s patient eyes. 

“ Judith!” he half sobbed; “‘ why, it is Judith !” 

Then he reeled where he stood, gasped once oF 





farewell at once,” 


twice, aud fell heavily to the floor within. 
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“ He needed a shock, and he’s got it,” said Doctor 
Penryth, now thoroughly interested, as he unlocked 
the cell door; “and I'll wager my head he’s a sane 
man when he comes round !” 

Doctor Penryth was right. A week later, in the 

olden glamour of a June twilight, Hendrick and 
§ udith sat side by side on the rear porch of the 
“White Hart” inn. 

Judith was dressed with charming taste, in'a brown 
silk that had a golden tint jast snited to her silken- 
brown hair, with the daintiest of linen cuffs and col- 
lars, and a pretty little cluster of daisies in her 
bosom, and another amid the heavy braids that 
crowned her head. 

Her cheeks wore a bright flush, and her steadfast 
eyes were filled with a beaming light tliat made ber 
whole face beautiful. Her hands were «lxsped fondly 
about her lover’s arm, as if she never aysiu meant to 
suffer him to leave her. 

She had heard his story, and it was a brief and 
simple one. 

he “ Victoria ” took fire on her homeward voyage, 
and while he was striving to save others Hendrick 
was struck down by a burning spar, 
Pre that blow upon his head all the world wasa 
nk, 

He was picked up, cared for by the crew of an En- 
glish vessel, carried home to England, and consigned 
to the treatment of the surgeons in the Seamen’s 
Hospital. 

But his malady was beyond their skill; he was 
gentle, kindly, tender, but his mind and memory had 
both utterly gone. 

After a time he was transferred to the insane asy- 
lum ; and there duriug all the weary years in which 
poor Judith had mourned his death he was shut up, 
oe who had no past, no future, whose mind was a 


But the poor fellow’s love rose supreme above the 
wreck of his mind and memory—the sight of Judith’s 
face, and the sound of her voice, moved him for the 
first time in thirteen dreary years. 

Sitting beside her in the June twilight, he watched 
her with a tender, childlike devotion that was touch- 


to see. 

“You are my all, Judith,” he said, his voice low 
and tender; “ and I like to have it so. Everything 
else, all my past life, is a blank—I cannot recall a 
single memory. It is as if I were out to sea, Judith, 
with the thick black of a midnight storm all around 
me, and only one bright star. You are my star, Judith, 
I want nothing else beside.” 

Judith’s happy eyesoverflowed with tears, 

“Qh, Hendrick,” she replied, “ what have I ever 
done to deserve this blessed joy? To think how I 
have mourned over your death, and never thought 
to see your dear face again. And here you sit beside 
me, with your band in mine!’ Oh, my love, my 
darling, I will make you happy—so happy that you 
shall never regret your affliction.” 

He drew her to his heart in wordless bliss. The 
twilight fell slowly over the blue Lancashire hills 
and over the distant waters of the Irish Sea; and the 
river below babbled garrulously between its grassy 
banks. Judith, hearing it, shuddered. 

“Ah, me,” she whispered, “shouldn’t I be the 
happiest woman in the wide world this blessed hour 
if she could havelived! My poor lady! If I might 
have looked upon her sweet face once more!” 

The river babbled on, and the twilight deepened ; 
and Judith pondered sadly on the story the matron 
had told her of the sweet and heavenly patience of 
the poor lady who had called Countess of 
Strathspey. 

She never murmured, never gave her keepers a 
moment's trouble, but her soul was consumed with 
longing to be free. “If ever there was sin,’’ con- 
tinued the matron, when brought to — freely on 
the subject, * it was to keep that poor, mless lady 
shut up in a madhouse, t her friends so ordered 
it,” the matron lowered her voice as she added, 
“They were great folks, and the managers understood 
that she was to be kept here. 

“But,” she went on, “with all her patience and 
sweetness, she had a strong will, and she warned us 
that she would make her escape. She hada mission 
to accomplish, she said, and she would not die till it 
was done. 

“Poor creature, she lived that way for years and 
years ; one might as well dream of escape from the 
grave as from a mad-house! She tried it a dozen 
times, I suppose, but there were always sharp eyes 
upon her. At last she got possession of an old file 
and set to work at the lock of her cell.. She could 
only work at night, and it must have taken her 
months and months, but she succeeded at last. She 
loosened the lock, and escaped from her cell and out 
of the building. How she ever got outside the gates 
isa patery, but she did! There had been heavy 
raing for a woek, and the waters were up every where ; 
awd i suppose she tried to cross the river on the 








timbers of the bridge, and fell in. At anv rate, her 
shawl was found tangled in th» ‘riftwood the day 
after her escape, and her bods uriized ashore a week 
after.” 

Judith ee over it with’an aching pain in her 
heart as she sat there in the golden twilight that was 
¢losing in her wedding-day—her happy wedding- 


day. 

Why should she be so blessed while her poor lady 
had suffered and died ? 

Her tears fell thick and fast, and she shuddered 
with horror as she heard the babbling river. 

Bit this was her wedding-day, for she and Hen- 
drick had that day been married by the village 
rector. 

The “ White Hart ” inn was tidied up as it never 
had been before; and in the littlé parlour at the back 
of'the bar Mrs. Thatcher was busy over a wedding 
supper, to the utter neglect of her black-eyed baby. 

Judith had willed itso. She had money, her mar- 
riage dowry, received from the Earl of Strathspey, 
being still in bank, and‘as it was needful that she 
should always be at Hendrick’s side it was proper 
that she should be his wife, 

So, when the twilight deepened into darkness, and 
the candles were lit in the ‘* White Hart ”’ parlour, 
and Mrs. Thatcher had found time “ to jump into her 
best gown,” as she phrased it, the supper which had 
been prepared by Mrs. Thatcher was eaten, to the 
satisfaction of herself and everybody else. 

“ And, Thatcher,” remarked the little woman, stand- 
ing at the inn door with her baby in Ler arms on the 
following morning, watchiag Hendrick aud Judith 
as they drove away, “I do say, Thatcher, that it be 
more like a book ora play than anything I ever 
saw in all my born days. That she should go up 
there and light upon her old sweetheart—whoever 
would a thought of such a thing?” 

But Thatcher did not answer, to his wife's evident 
annoyance, for he was preoccupied just at that moment 
counting the golden guineas that the bride had left 
behind ber as a parting present to the black-eyed 


baby. 
(To be continued.) 





FIGHTING WITH FATE 


CHAPTER XXV. 

A momENT of awful consternation succeeded the 
entrance of Grimrod into Miss Floyd’s private par- 
lour. The heiress stood up and looked at him with 
a wild and horrified visage. Miss Floyd’s sinister 
visitor, Autonio Frivoli, sprang to his feet with a 
strange cry upon his lips. 

And well might he and Miss Floyd tremble before 
the figure thus confronting them. 

Lord Waldemar’s business manager advanced into 
the pretty, rose-tinted room, and halted in the min- 
gled glow of firelight and candlelight, grim and ter- 
rible, his lank figure looking strangely elongated, 
his thin lips curling in a sneer, his dark and evil 
face lighted up by his burning eyes. 

If he bad looked the picture of Mephistopheles 
before, he looked more than ever like it now. 

To add to the strangeness and terror of his appear- 
ance he did not speak, but only looked from one to 
the other of the cowering pair with his horrible sneer 
and with his scorching gaze. 

Unable to bear either, Miss Floyd uttered a shriek 
and tottered back to her silken lounge. 

Antonio Frivoli glared around him, like a rat in a 
trap, swaying to and fro with some wild idea of es- 


e. 

on Allow me to introduce myself, Signor Frivoli,” 
said Grimrod, at last, in a soft and silvery voice, 
which yet cut the air like a gleaming sword blade. 
“Iam Nelson Grimrod, Lord Waldemar’s business 
manager, at your service,” 

Frivoli’s bloodless lips parted, but no sound came 
from them. 

“I had halted for a moment: under Miss Floyd’s 
windows on my way home,” continued Grimrod, 
still in that smooth, icy voice, “when I heard 
your singular bird-call, and beheld Miss Floyd 
appear upon her balcony. I heard your brief col- 
loquy. When you climbed up the wall by the 
bands of ivy, and entered into Miss Floyd’s private 
rooms, I, as the faithful servant and friend of 
Lord Waldemar, and the conservator of the family 
honour, crept up the ivy after you, and crouched in 
the balcony there just outside the window. I have 
had the pleasure of hearing your entire conversation 
with Miss Floyd, my dear Siguor Frivoli, and I need 
not tell you how much I have been interested in 

our speculations and theories, nor how charmed I 
ve been by the history of your thorough and sin- 
gular researches.” 

The foreign adventurer had not the nerve or the 
brain of the British villain, , 





His teeth fairly chattered, and still his head moved 
from side to side in the vain search for some loop- 
hole of escape. 

“Tam ata loss to know my duty in this matter,” 
resumed Grimrod, after an impressive pause. “TI 
suppose I ought to alarm the house—to call up the 
servants—to arouse Lord Waldemar! It is, in fact, 
my duty to have this midnight intruder arrested as a 
burglar.” 

“Tf you try that game,” said Frivoli, beginning to 
recover himself, and assuming a threatening air, 
which looked like the puny defiance of a child to the 
power of some strong and ruthless man, “I have 
some letters of Miss Floyd on my person which will 
prove to Lord Waldemar that I did not enter his 
house as a burglar but as his grand-daughter's lover,” 

“ Ah, yes, the letters!” said Grimrod, easily. * You 
sold two of then to Miss Floyd. The price of thw re- 
maining eight is eight hundred pounds. As money 
seems to be your object, you will probably not be too 
particular as to who isthe purchaser of your wares. 
i will buy them.” 

* You!” 

“T. Miss Floyd is the representative of a grand 
old house, As her faithful’ servant and that of her 
grandfather, I will come to her assistance in this af- 
fair. I'll give you eight hundred pounds for the 
letters.” 

Frivoli drew a long breath, and began to feel more 
at his ease, 

** If you mean business,” he ejaculated, “ you'll find 
me agreeable. When you came in you looked so 
much like Murder incarnate that I was afraid of you. 
If you've got the money with you I'll give you the 
letters now.” 

“ Unfortunately,” said Grimrod, showing his teeth 
in a strange smile, “I haven’t the small sum you 
mention upon my person. But it is at my house, and 
you can go with me and get it.” 

“Well, -yes; that is satisfactory enough,” ad- 
mitted Frivoli. “ Of course you wouldn't carry such 
@ sum about with you. But I’m not ready to go yet. 
I have something more to say to Miss Floyd.” 

Grimrod inclined his head and waited. 

Miss Floyd had buried her face in the cushious of 
her lounge, and now upraised it, showing that she had 
heard all that had been said. She was trembling and 
frightened. She was even more terrified at Grimrod 
than at the adventurer, and more in awe of him than 
of Frivoli. 

“What more can you have to say to me?” she 
asked, turning her gaze upon the foreigner. 

“I may as well tell it before Mr.Grimrod. He 
has heard so much that 1 need not attempt to be 
secret in the rest I have to say,” said Frivoli, more 
and more himself as his mind recovered its strength, 
and he began to feel his power. “I must repeat what 
I have before said—you are not the real heiress of 
the Waldemars, You are not Lord Waldemar’s 
grand-daughter. You have nota drop of Floyd blood 
in your veins. As I said, I don’t know or care who 
you are and who you are not, All I know ‘is that 
you are in somebody else’s place, and that I must be 
paid to keep the secret.” 

“It is not true,” said Miss Floyd, cowering. “TI 
am Lord Waldemar’s grand-daughter. Tell him that 
I am, Mr. Grimrod.” 

“Mr. Grimrod can repeat the lesson a hundred 
times, but his assertion won't alter the facts,” said 
Frivoli, doggedly. ‘And the facts are that Hilda 
Floyd’s nurse was named Margaret Oropsey, and 
she was not the same person as Mrs, Hen- 
rietta Watchley; that Margaret Cropsey went 
to Malta with her young charge, and I 
have traced her to Valetta. where she is sup- 
posed to have died ; that I believe her to be living 
to-day somewhere on the face of the earth, and I be- 
lieve also that the real Hilda Floyd is living. A 
sharp detective might find them both, This is not 
all L have learned. The real Hilda Floyd was, at a 
year old, one of the daintiest little beauties that ever 
lived. She bore an astonishing resemblance to her 
father, which resemblance time must have deepened. 
She had her father’s yellow hair—yours is drab; 
and she had black eyes—yours are blue.” 

“A singular discrepancy or alteration,” said 
Grimrod, glancing at Miss Floyd’s features. “TI 
fancy you must have been misinformed, signor.” 

“IT can prove what I say. Ican procure affidavits 
from the fellow-lodger of Mrs. Floyd, and from the 
doctor who attended her at her last illness, before 
her removal to the hospital. They knew the child 
well, and remembered her perfectly. You saw them 
both at Trieste, Mr. Grimrod, while you were search- 
ing for the heiress of Lord Waldemar. That search 
of yours seemed thorough and honest. You may bo 
honest for all I know. But you are either dishonest 
or you have been tricked and cheated and duped 
into bringing yonder impostor into Lord Waldemar’s 
house as his grand-daughter. You seem to be too 








sharp to be easily cheated; hence I conclude that 
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you have connived at the impoature. That yonder 
girl isan impostor I can. prove. Now what will you 
and she give me to keep the secret ?” 

“T know of no aeccret.in.the, matter,” said Grim- 
rod, coolly. “IfI have beem deceived in the iden- 
tity of the heiress, which]. won’t allow, I must look 
for the real one, Ube matter is very. simple, you 
see,” 

Frivoli’s countenance fell. 

“I shall have te depend upon Miss Floyd,” he ex- 
elaimed. “She has gota nice berth here, and won’t 
easily relinquish it. If.she does not pay me what I 
demand [’ll try to find the real. heireas. A, girl with 
golden hair.and black eyes won't) be so diffienit to 
trace, if L ean only get the righbclue to start with. 
Tl go back to Valetta and find the name of every 
ship and captain leaving Malta atthe date and day 
on which Margaret aye was seut away from the 
Valetta hotel, the Floyd child in. her arms, and her 
brain. already turned with fever. I'll find every 
captain inturn, aud question him. Iam sure to find 
the girl in some hospital or asylum, living as\a pea- 
sant in some country or other, or possibly a domestic 
servant here in England,” 

Hilda Floyd arose again, her eyes full of a sullen 
desperation, and the calmness of despsir upon ber. 

“ What do you want to keep this secret?” she de- 
manded, regardless of Grimrod’s gesture to ber to 
remain silent, “What pay do you exact?” 

“Not your hand in marriage,” replied Frivoli- 
“If you were the true heiress 1’d force you to marry 
me; batunder the circumstancesI shall do better 
to allow you to remain where. youare, My price fer 
absolute silence in the matter willbe high. lL eannot 
still the pangs of conscience, which will apbraid me 
for wrouging Lord Waldemar end the real Hilda 
Floyd, with any amailsum, Ishall wantan apouity 
for life of a thousand, pounds a year.” 

Miss Floyd looked aghast. 

“ Where am.t to find any such sum?” she ex- 
claimed, 

“Borrow it.of yonr ‘faithful servant,’ Grimred 
here,” saidFrivoli, “ and pay him.an. exorbitant ia- 
terest. You can pay pack the origimal sums when 

on are safe and secure,im your ion as Baronesa 

Waldemar. Mr, Grimrod,. with, all bis integrity, will, 
I am sure, be willing to tarn.an honest. penny inthis 
way, the more especially es Margaret Cropsey and 
the real Hilda Flogd may .pessibly. both be dead, 
and he can give his consci the benefit of the 
doubt.” 

Mise Floyd turned tothe manager tly. 

“You have heard all,” she said. “ Frivoli has 
po that lam uot Hilde Floyd, but he will be si- 

t if 1 pay him. Will yeu pay him for me? I 
will repay yeuin time, Mx, Grimrod, with heavy in- 
terest. You will hawe but. to wait a» few years, 
Graudpapa can’t last far ever. And I promise you, 
if you will keep mein my present position, and help 
me out of this trouble, 1 will keep you always in 
your post as business manager, wit dauble your pre- 
sent salary.” 

“I should want more,” replied Grimred. “ I shouki 
demand a promise from yon that you will marry 
whom I have eloseu for 

* | promise ! 1 premise !”’ enid the girl, eagerly. 

“Then I will act for you in thismatter. This fel- 
low shall receive his auawity. .1 shall keep these 
letters. asa guarantee of yomr good faith. The in- 
terview, soiar as you are concerned, Miss Floyd, 
ends bere. You cau safely Jeave the affair in my 
hands, and go to bed.and to gleep.. Signor: Frivoli, 
we will descend as we came,and goto my house. I 

will lead the way.” 

He bowed to the young lady, that.odd aneer being 
still open bis lips, amd withdrew to the balcony. 
He climbed over the railing, and alewly descended by 
the ivy branches, clingieg te. the: trellises: beneath 
until Le reached the.grenud, 

Frivoli, with a gey adieu to Mise. Floyd, climbed 
over the balcony railing, and. also- began. to descend. 

Geimred, breathing — in the inner pocket 
of. bis cont for the pistol be usually carried on his 
persen. 

It was not there, having-been. left in his business 
coat. lke withdrew his hand quiokly, and. the ad- 
veutuner descended in safety to. the ground. 

“We will take.a shert cat te my heuse,” said the 
manager, ameothly, “I am ia haste to get possession 
of the — Aco you stopping at the village inn, 

nor 

“ Yea, I left my valise thene,” was the reply. 





Grimvod conducted Privalithrengh the park, whieh | 


was dark and gloomy at that hour and chill with the 
sweeping March winds. 

A bnisk walk of balf a: mile broaght them out ata 
small gate opaniug upon the public road. 

Grimred ualoeked | the oi with a key he pro- 
duced from his pocket, and led Frivoliacrass the road 
to hisowa house, which was set back behind a charm- 
ing lawn. 





Grimred’s house had a: deserted look, although the 
hall and office lamp burned dimly. His\two.ervants, 
an old woman her son, had, gone to.bed. He 
let himself into his house with a key, and ushered 
Privoli into his offiga, 

PF shan’t vg) cir Ay anything aboat that an- 
a eoulght, he:said, clesing the door and turning 
the light. “ How soon eball you want the. first 

pe of the annuity?” 

“ Before I leave this neighbourhood,” said Frivoli, 
upcompromisingly. 

“T haven’t tue money in the house,” eaid Grim- 
rod, ‘aud I. don’t .dare give you.a. cheque for the 
amount, fer fear. of-exciting comment, L prefer to 
pay youthe money in goldor bank notes. You cen 


) stay at the village, to-morrow, and) come,and.see me 


again to-morrow evening, when. L,will have the thou- 
sand pounds ready for you. How will. thateuit you?” 

“Very well. I want bank notes, They are 
easiest to carry.” 

“T bave just eight, hundred. paunds,ia, my.safe,” 
remarked. Grimrod, “and you may praduce the letters 
while 1. get; the money,” 

He unlocked a cupboard. or elesct\at.one side of 
the room, the open door sereening him from Frivoli’s 
cane The adventurer eat down and took, eut.his 

ters. 

The lower of the closet opened by Grimrod 
_ ee eae and broad fire-proof.aad 
burglar-proef safe, Above the safe were shelves 


whieh, Beare owt Vere bottles of rare wines, jars of | think: 


tobaece, boxes: of cignxs, and a few quaintly earved 
pipes. Grimred opened his safe, and took out of 
@ emall locked drawer a tall goblet of Bohemian 
glass of great value and beauty, He took this glass 
in one head and acorked bettle of) wine and 4 cork- 


sorew in the other,and brought them to the table at 


which the foreigner was seated, 

“* Help yonrael{, siguor,” hessid, with a aeemingly 
reluctantaort of hospitality. 
I daresay yom axe chilled.” 

Without for « reply, the manager weat 
back v4 the closet and groped for several minutesin 
his safe. 

Frivoli had a weakness for wine, to the use of 
which he was . But he was wary also. 
He examined ‘the jseal| upon the bottle, and assured 
himself that it had not been tampered with. He 
turned the goblet upside down and blew in it, but it 
was dry and seewed clean. He did not notice that 
some + substemee had dried npon the bet- 
tem. He. wwceorked the bottle and filled his glass, 
and as Grimrod. lingered at the safe he. sipped the 
liquor slowly and with evideat relish, 

, Presently be finished the contents of hisglass.ata 
raught. 

Grimrod came, from the safe, witha packetof bank - 
notes in one hand aad.a Bohemian glass goblet, like 
the ene balore produced, in the ether. This one had 
ne dried substance within it. He filled his glass 
from the bottle Friveli bad opened, and drauk off the 
wine with gusto. 

“The real Budesheimer !” he remarked. 
letters now, sigaor. Mereds the money.’ 

The adventurer gave up the letters. whieh Miss 
Floyd had written to. himiand received: the money. 
He counted it over, declared it righé,and stowed it 
away on his person, 

Grimeod put awey the letters in his safe, and the 
goblets also, locked the safe and the closet, and 


said: 

“That is albforto-night. Come at this:time to- 
morrow night, am aad you'll fiad.a sbonaand 
pounds maiting for you.” 

wee adventurer arose, and Grimrod showed him }; 


as the gate Privali halted and glanced. back. 

The mavager was standing on tle.ste ps, lamp in 
hand, the light falling on hisdace and apon his fea- 
tures, and in his eyes gleamed the horrible light: that 
had before frightened>the foreigner. . He shuddered 
now, and muttered : 


“ The 


“ He Jooks like: a: aneligneat; triumphant demon ! ; 


There is marderin his 
He hurnied. from: the Pac a8 as if pursed. 
Grimnod, laughing softly, went into the honseand 
aecured his. deor 


** That dellow | is: dispesed of,” he said ‘to hiraself. 
“ Bhat danger is-met)and overcome. © [t’s trac: L.am 
eigkt sundred:pawnds the pourer, bat. these letters 
will he worth the meney. They place the girl com- 
pletely:ia my power. ‘There’ll be no more insolence 
toward mene mere talk of discharging me when 
she becomes Lady Waldemar. She is:heneeforth my 
puppet. She will marry Darvel Moer at my bidding. 
After all, the little adventare brings good to me. As 
for the adveaturer himself, he exemplifies the oldisay- 
ing that ‘a little learning is a dangerous thing.’ He 
knew too much !” 

He went te bed and to sleep. 

The next morning, Hilda Bloyd, looking weary Lut 


P 
“Iv’s.a cold aight, and 


pretty im her cashmere: moraing. dress, presided at 
the manor breakfast-table. 

Lord Waldemer breakfasted in his. awn, room, but 
Darrel Moer and Mrs, Watelley. were in their Cope. 

The butler brought im the Jetter-bag, and Miss 
Fi ra unlocked it, dispensing its contents. 

here were letters jor Lurd Waldemar and for 
Moer, and several newspapers whigh were tebe taken 
up-to the baron. Miss, Fioyd put.them-al]i back into 
the bag, excepting Moer’s letters, aed gave them 
\inte the butler’s hands. Yet he lingered, his eounte- 
nance betraying some excitemr vs. 

“ Wiat’s the matter, Foss?” asked Darrel: Mogr. 
“Is my unck ill ?” 

“Ok, no, it’s not.that, sir,” seid. the butler, * but 
I, went. over for the bag myself to! the village, and 
there’s a great excitement |there, sir, ‘There wae a 

foreigner stoppigg atthe ‘ Prince Cousort,’ ——— 

sort of chap, who came from, Leaden. last evening, 
sir. No one knew himy and he seemel tokaow no 
one, Mos vb they do say he was most particular 
ansions his inquiries about. this dawily,sir--~” 

“ That's odd,” said Moer. 

“ Yes, sir; very. odd, siz. That's vwbat I says to 
myself. He wasn’t hexe.for. no good! purpose, asking 
close questions about my young lady and about you, 
sir, ami, even. about, Mr, Grimrod, goiug inte his pedi- 

gree and his wifo’s pedigree, and digging up, a8 one 
wight any, Mr, Grimrod’a little haby that died sixteen 
years ago! oo this on foreigner-»mhich I 
he: was a burglar in disguise, ani bis ey 
gay, was Antonio, Frivolqaa on some such 
was found dead in his bed at the | Prinee Gousort * 
this morning. His, pocket: was. chock-full of money 
eight buadred.odd pansds-aed no one knows 
what he.came, here for, nor what is\ the matter with 
him, The docter says he. died of beart.disease.. ‘The 
crowner’s verdict will be he died by ‘ visitation of 


— 
CHAPTER XEVI. 

Tus Waldemar town house in Park Lane wes a 
fine old mansion with a double front, and withs high 
flighs. ofvsteps, which! was guarded by: two ferecious- 
looking . stone.lieus. The honse bad ; been closed 
Lsinee the death of the present lord’s predecessor, a 

period of some five years, the present lord having 
on without family,and preferring to lodge at a 
eaeeeenes of Piccadilly, and to dine at 
his club. 

But now that he bad. his acknowledged nd- 
deaghter.and. heiress upon his hands Lord Walde- 
mar had sent from Yorkshire his housekeeper and a 
staff of servants to put.the town: house in order and 
prepare it for:the seception of his ealarged family. 

Aad mpon yor Moaday which he had mentioned 
as the date of bis return te tewn his lordship 
arrived at his Park Lame residence, accompanied 
by a ae Floyd, Mas. Watebley, and: Miss Pioyd’s 


Grimrod bad remained in Yorkshire, but was 
likely to. be.scen in London on susiness. 

Darrel Moer bad remained at the manor until the 
depacture of! the family, and had then gone, to Lan- 
eashire, full of anxiety ia regard: to Honor, the ill 
success of hia valet having been duly reported to 

him. 

Upew the day afterithe installation of Miss Floyd 
rim: Lord Wabdemar’s: town house the barew called 
‘wpon bis: kinswoman, the Marohioness of Roxbarghe, 
to eansult wither concerning Miss Floyd. 

He found her ladyship confined to her bed with 

rheumatism, aad diseoverdd that the iliness was 
likely» 40: be: protzacted for weeks, aud even months, 
it. being ef a chronic description. 

Phe marehioness was forced’ to decline the post of 
chaperone to Miss. Fleyd, declsring thut. she should 
\go-to Nice as soon as she could be. moved. 

The baron.re-entered his carriage and-retarned to 
(Park Lave 

When passing ce houseof Lady’fhaxter he pulled 
the aad alighted, with the to 
eatry his dilemma: to her jadyship for:solation, 

Lady Thaxter had been |sis late wife's relative,and 
Lord. Waldemar esteemed her as: peerless: among 
women. 

He wondered that be hed not asked her to chape- 
ronehis grand-dea 

He had been: for years an almost constant visitor 
atthe ‘Thaxter house-when in town, and bad grown 
te entertain a simeere affection for young Sir Bagh 
‘Tregaron, whom he frequently anet there. 

Ho.was admitted imto the house, and ushered into 
the drawing-room. 

As it pr ere Lady Thaxter was’ slone, seated 
near the fire, busy with some worsted embroidery. 
She arose at Lord Waldemar’s entrance, d mae | 
‘her work, and greetiag him with a beaming face 





outstretched: hands, 
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“wag jnet thinking of you, my dear baron,” she 
said, heartily.. “Iam very glad to see you.” 

Lord Waldemar’sstern brosze face lighted up and 
he replied to. her with. equal, warmth, 

Lady Thaxter placed a deep-eushioned chair for 
him at.the corner of the hearth, and resumed her seat, 

“Do.you know,” she said, cuiliasi, ot half re- 
proachfully, “ that I am deeply offended with you, 
my nef, for not giving mean yaar a * con- 

tulating upon your, great happiness? I never 
a know ‘hat Wallace was page foe Mra a 
daughter, un ‘® paragraph in the aur- 
nal, Surely you might have written to me.” 

TI. don’t know who put the paragraph in the 
Jowrnal,” said the baron, “ These reporters must be 

iqui Bey yl written the news.ta any ane, 

ting Lady Roxburghe. 

“ That accounts for (anid Lady Theater. “Lady 
Roxburghe’s house.is a perfect lyceum, asone might 
call it, for all the rising men of genius, whether | 
journalists, authors, or artists. now, my dear 
friend, I beg you. to break the.silence of years, and 
let me 8 of poor Wallace, You do not shrink. 
from his name as)you did, I ses.” 

“ Because h@isdead!” declared the baron. “Death 
condones; all faults,” 

Lady Thaxtersighed. There, was that in his lord- 
ship’s tone: and, manner that, showed.that even in 
- grave Wallace Floyd was,unforgiven. by his fa- 

r 


“How long has ‘Wallace been dead ?” she asked. 

“ Sixteen years, I did notknow that.ho was dead 
even until lately. We won't speak of, him, my dear 
Lady Thaazter, You and.I nevaragreed, about the 
justice of. my. trentment of my son, Ho. was un- 
grateful, wicked, and.degenerate.” 

“And he died under the weight, of, his father’s 
curse!” gaid Lady Thaxter, gravely. “ Poor boy! 
poor, sensitive bey! How. affectionste he was! 
How he loved you, Lancelot! I have always been 
sure that there must have been some secret agency 
at work to render him so disobedient and. wafilia). 
That marriage was not like him.” 

“The secret, agency was that of the Delilah, he 
married,” responded; Lord Waldemar, grimly. 

“ And sheis dead teo-~poor girl!” ’ 

“ Yes, she died ix montheafter his. death. They 
are buried side by side at Trieste, and one :stene 
marks their graves. I sent my agent there lately— 
not to see to the graves--Wailace Floyd is mothing 
to me now-—but to discover my grand-daughter.” 

“ But, Lancelot, surely, surely you will have the 
bones of your son ead his young wife brought. back 
to England.” 

“Never! What their child may.do in time [ can- 
not tell, bnt while live they shell lie where they; 
now do. Wallace Ployd cessed to be my;son when 
he married Janet Arlyn.” 

Lady Thazter’s eyes moistened. She had loved 
young Wallace Floyd, and it pained: her to think of 

is neglectedigrave in far Trieste. 

“ Oh, Lancelot!” she murmured, “ I cannot under- 
stand how, with your generous, noble nature, so full 
of tenderness at times, you can still. be so bitter and 
revengefal toward your own flesh, and blood, your 
own and only son., I believe half this hardness. is 
put on. You were deeply angered: by Wallace's in- 
considerate marriage, but I have heard shat Miss: 
Arlyn :was.a gentle, trusting little creature, as shy 
as a bird, not, at all like ber wild, rongh father. 
oe your enmity te her father be extended to 

“She had the Arlyn blood; that wae enongh. 
Were theré ‘not fair women enough in England, that 
my son muat clandestinely marry the daughter of 
the man I bated, and make me @ daughing-stock. of 
half Yorkshire ? Was it not indecent in himito briag 
under my roof;as my daughter, ane of that vile race ? 
Forgive him? Never!” 

His passionate veice rang threagh the rooms, 

Lady Thaxter was silent for a brief space ;then she 


t 

“Is Wallace’a daughter like him 2” 

“Not atall. She is all Arlyn.” 

“She ia gentle then, and shy, and sweet?” 

“By mo means. She is bold, insolent, forward, as 
well as secretive, and, I think, false,” 

Lady Thaxter shuddered. 

“ Lancelot,”: she said, gently, do not Jet your 
hatred of her parents tempt you to be cmelly unjust 
tothe poor young girl. She is your direct descen- 
dant, your heiress, your suceessor. Iam sure you 
misjudge her. Is she beautiful?” 

“If youlike dolla—yes. You think me bitter and 
Dnjust, Julia, but Lamenly honest. The girl bas 
not aignain of sincerity or honesty in her. My son 
was truthful; she is not. She has. depth, but. it. is 
that depth which comes froma seheming nature. 
You look horrified, yet [speak the truth, I will tell 

a what Ihave told to no human being,’’ and.Lord 

aldemar's lips ‘sembled uader his froat-white: 





moustache, and his stern eyes were wet with sudden 
tears. “When I found that my son was dead, and 
that there existed upon this earth a lineal descen- 
dant of my own, his child, I could have overlooked 
the Arlyn taint in her blood, and taken her:to my 
heart. Julia, I am ashamed to own it, bat my-sou! 
yearned for the girl. I would not confess:it tomy- 


self, but I longed for her coming. Had I fonud her | warm 


what my son once was I should have made hermy 
idol, But she had the worst qualities of her parents. 
There is no look of my sonin her features. She is 
repulsive to me,” 

“ What do yon intend to do withiher?” 

“T did intend to give her masters in every ac- 
complishment, and keep her withme-« year before 
allowing her to enter society, She isewell educated 
and well bred, She thinks herself t. Yester- 
day I had some conversation with the manor, 
when she informed me that she desired.to enter 
society this season. She treated meto a basst of 
temper when I objected, and I promised to:camsider 
the matter. She is but seventeen.” 

id Lady Thaxter, deabiodly. "Wh me . 
sai r, . “Where have 
rar? educated 2” , 

ord Waldemar replie@iby giving ber ladyship a 
succinct history of his aceepted grand-daughter. 

“Certainly, if she has been educated: imthis quiet 
way at Innsbruck,” said her ladyship, “Miss Floyd 
is scarcely fitted to be ushered at ones into fashion- 
able life, Can you not effect a compromise with her ? 
Can she not visit your old family frieads, and enter 
small gatherings, but defer her presentation to the 
queen and her complete launch inte society until 
another year a 

“ Certainly, if you recommend that plas. Will you 
undertake to chaperone her?” r 

“ With The more especially.as I am per- 
suaded thatehe is not ao)bad as you have painted 
her. I wilkinvite a fewfriends here: todine:to meet 
a guest whom I am nowentertaini Misa Floyd 
can catch her first glimpse of fashionable life-on that 
occasion.” 

“Is Tregaron with you ?” inquiredithe baron, 

Lady Thaxter-replied in the affirmative, 

“Nothing weald give me more P to 
have him fancy my grand-daughter," said Lord Wal- 
demar. “ Bat she is not enough for him.” 

‘* How is Darrel: Meer: with his cousin?” 
asked her lad 

“They get on well together. They are much 
alike. But Darrel feels the change in hie position 
keenly. He has not terned out well. I wish he 
would marry, and take himself outef my life. He 
promised well, Julia, but the promise: has failed most 
miserably. Ah, what a voice! Whois that speak- 
ing?” 

“The Countess of Rothsmere, my guest, baron. 
She is a Hungarian, a perfect princess, immensely 
wealthy, and has a host of retainers, Iam sure I 
told you about her. I visited her in Hungary leet 
year, with letters of introductian, and she treated me 
like a princess. She is a woman of rfal mind, 
and is devoted to all the great q of the day. 
She, has.read all your speeches, and is very anxious 
J meet you. Permit me to tell her that you are 

ere. 


wit both found utterance from his lips. He looked 
indeed a “iion lord,” with his stern, impassioned 
face, his glowing eyes, his earnest manner. 

A little later, Sir Hugh Tregaron came in with 
Honor Glint, whom he was auxious to iutroduce 
to his friend Lord Waldemar. 

The old baron arose avd held out his hand in a 
greeting to the young Cornish barouet, 

Lady Thaxter introduced her young guest to Lord 
Waldemar, 

Tho baron looked fall iato the pure, proud, tender 
face, with its ripples of golden hair and its vivid 
black eyes, and started back, strangely pallid. 

The esveet, spirited face recalled to him bis lost 
son with a,erael force. Ho drew bis breath hard. 

“I beg your ‘pardon, Lady Tbaxter,” he said, 
huskily, “bat I did not hear the young tady’s 
name. 


“It is “Miss Glint—Honor Gliat,” said Lady 
Thaxter, distinetly. “ You see the marvellous re- 
my lord? I-noticed it directly. Miss 

neashive.” 


oe from La 
Lord Waldemar compelled himself to bow and to 
calmly, but for the first time in his life a 
faintness.ewept over him, and his brain 
— end his sight. grew dim, MHessatdown ab- 
ruptly. 

The Hungarian countess: had’ watched the scene 
with startled, troubled eyes, and mow anid, softly : 

“ Does the young lady wemind you of sume one, 
my lord ?” 

“Yes,” replied the baron, eiping his cold, wet 
brow ; “she remindsme of ene wio is deal—of my 
ouly son, madam. The resemblance is positively 
startling. Leould-almest think my sou’s eyes were 
looking up-atme eutiof the gitl’s face. But resem- 
blances, evenengh ab thia,aremot uncommon, | dare- 
say. 

“Oh, no, they are; not. on,” returned the 
countess, with a long, . ing sigh, and an 
anxious shadow in'the depthe of her blue eyes. “ I 
read in the; Jowmal, my lord, that your beautiful 
young grand-daughter will enter society this season. 
‘Does she closely resemble your son, her 
father?” plas rn a9 “If so, she will be 
charmed to/fiad a rtto herself in this young 
stranger.” 

“She dessmot resemble ber father, madam,” re- 
plied Lord Waldemar. ‘‘She—she resembles her 
mother,” 

His bitterness spoke in those last few words. Hoe 
uttered them angrily, and a sudden flame darted 
from his-eyes. ~ 

“¥on did not like your daughter-in-law, I see,” 
aid the Hungarian countess, 

“No, madam. I hated her and all her family!’ 
and the’suppressed voice of the baron quivered with 
a sudden anger, before which even Lady Rothsmere 
shrank back in affright, “I beg your pardon, madam. 
Lady Thaxter will explain to you why Lau so sore 
upon this point, and I beg you again to forgive my 
rudeness.” 

His lordship lingered yet a while, the conversa- 
tion drifting into more pleasant channels. At last he 
took’his leave, Lady Thaxter accompanyins him to 
the head of the stairs, 

“There is no idiot like-an old idiot,” thonght Lord 
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The baron assented, and Lady Thaxter passed 
through the inner drawing-room to the boudoir, aud 
effected the necessary introduction. 

The baron bowed with his rare, old-fashioned 
courtesy, bending low to the lovely woman, whose 
beautiful face, framed in  eray hair and lighted by 
her sapphire eyes, had all the effect apon him of 
some rare end glorious picture. 

He said to himself that he had never seen a lady 
80 Laser py vce: 1g Ar rar, Jee his oor Neng 
expre itself in t ightening softening ¢: 
his black eyes aud brovzed features, 

“Tam happy in meeting Lord Waldemar,” said 
the countess, a little pale, but thorougiily - self- 
pomnnee. “J quite know many of your speeches by 

eart, my lord, while your attitude in ewery public) 
question is in accordance with all omen. 

I were to be perfectly frank, Laboutl aay that half 
my pleasure in connng to England was the hope of 
meeting the lion lord, » Waldemar.” 

His lordship flushed with pleasure, He saw that 
the words were not idle flattery, but the sincere) 
utterances of s grand and truthful nature. 

“ Your,approbation, countess,” he said, “I,count, 
as one of my choicest triumphs, If you should visit 
the House etre adr; your pg Aa 

ive. me inspira’ speaking upon a bill to 
ase forward in ,which I am deeply interested, 
No more interesting entertainment cau be enjoyed by 
a foreigner of culture than listening to the debates of 
the eae @ great nation.” 

The Hungarian countess made am appropriate 


‘Dittered 


‘never T 





reply, and the baron exerted himself as he seldom 
did to be brilliant. end entertening, Wisdom and | 


Wald as he made lis way to the street. “I 
believe I have fallen in love with that beautiful 
Hungarian countess. Tam not'so very old; site must 
be thirty. I-wonder if she would laugh at me if I 
‘were to propose to ber in due time to marry me. 


‘Older men than I am: marry every duy. And that 


beautiful young girl, Miss Gtint—I never saw so 
radiant a vision! If Hiidu had been like her! ‘She 
My heart 


bas ‘my son’s eyes and my son's hair! 
fairty yearned over her!” 

He sighed profoundly, and his features quivered 
‘ia mental pain. 

Meanwhile Lady Thaxter returned to her guests: 


“ Whatdid think of your ‘lion lord,’ countess?” 
shexasked, lightly. ; 

“TP iliked him,” was’the rather constriined reply. 
“He answers my highest expectations. But he seems 
to have a fearful temper, dear Lady Thaxter.” 

“He has a wicked; hot temper,” said Lady Thex- 
ter ; “ but he is nevertheless grand-souled, generous, 
full of kindliness and genial impulses. He was*em- 
ji the clandestine marriage of his only son 
to the danghter of a man whom tre hated, and he-has 
from the blow. He denouneéd his 
poor young daughter-in-law to me this very after- 
noou asa Delilah, aud regards her very memory with 
aconsuming hatred. He hates his grand-daughter 
because, he says, she is an Arlyn, Iam anxious to 
see her. I shall call upon her to-morrow, and have 
her dine with us-en famille ina day or two. Poor 
lonely young creature. Lam to chaperone her, and I 
shall try to make up to her for the love she evidently 
lacks in her own home.” 

(To de contisiwed.) 
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BETRAYED BY A RING. 


TxeEyY stood in the ambient rays of a harvest 
moon, which bathed the singing streamlet at their 
feet in a crystalline light, and lent a new beauty to 
the lilies and buttercups planted at the water’s edge 
by some fairy hand. In the young fir grove in their 
wear a nightingale was making melodious music for 
its listening and devoted mate, and the frequent 
plashes in the water told that the finny denizens of 
the deep were imitating the feathered warbler in the 
keeping of unseasonable hours. 

ow long they—the stately man and beautiful, 
regal woman—had stood in silence perhaps no one 
save themselves and the nightingales knew, and it 
was evident that the uttering of a harsh word had 
separated them, for they stood a short distance apart 
—she flashing a look of indignation upon him, he 
trying to meet it with a borrowed calmness. 

At last the tableau was dissipated by the separa- 
tioa of his pale lips, and, as he spoke, he moved just 
the least perceptible distance towards her. 

“You believe all that she said?” and his gaze 
wandered into the grove, as though he sought a form 
—connected with his interrogative—among its re- 





eases. 

“TI believe the terrible accusation that fell from 
her lips and drove the colour from your cheeks,” 
answered the woman, in slow and measured accents, 
** That woman looks as if she could not speak falsely 
—she, the wreck of that which was once beautiful— 
she, as she calls herself, your wife. Now, Herbert 
Dare, what is your defence? You've had time to 
frame an able one.” 

A bitter sneer followed close upon her last sen- 
tence, which caused the lips of her auditor to twitch 
with pain, and with an alacrity which brought a look 
of surprise into her eyes he sprang to his defence, 

“Ellen Dunuing, I think you might spare your 
sueers—they cut me to the heart,” he said, “and 
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there they rankle, inflicting wounds which never can 
be healed. I have no defence to plan; what I would 
have said in her presence had she tarried awhile I 
say now, but in cooler frame of mind, Until the 
sudden appearance of the dark form that sprang 
from yonder clump of bushes I never knew that such 
&@ woman as she existed. Until a few moments since 
I never gazed upon that face—sent thither to wreck 
our happiness on the breakers of misery; but from 
what motive I cannot conceive.” 

He paused a moment, in which it seemed as though 
he expected her to speak; but as she stood statue- 
like and silent before him he resumed ; 

“If there existed no secret plot against you or me 
why came that black-robed impostor hither? I 
might declare her mad, but she is in the possession 
of her senses and is an agent of those who have 
shaped her into a tool with which they hoped to ac- 
complish cunning designs. She never was, nor is she 
now my wife,” 

As he finished his dark eyes met hers, and fora 
moment silence followed. 

“Herbert Dare,” she said, at last, speaking with a 
Titan effort. “I dare not, I will not, believe that 
black-robed and death-faced woman an impostor. 
Therefore from this hour we are strangers.” 

“ We who have loved so passionately,” he almost 
groaned. 

In the trembling of her queenly form her eyes 
sought the lilies which her little foot in her whirl- 
wind of indignation had crushed. 

* As you deem it,” she muttered, 

“Then, Ellen, I go,” he said, his voice telling how 
hard it was to dissolve the golden dreams of the old 
love. “I may return, I may fall amid the devoted 
sons of Leonidas; but whither this shipwrecked life 
be borne thy face shall never be absent from my 
sight. It is useless now to say that, despite the deeds 
of this night, my heart clings to the old love—it 
will never twine its affection about a new, I Lupe 


you are sincere in your belief, Ellen; but I thought 
you would not fling me away without a chance to 
retute, at some future time, the false accusation. [ 
thought you loved me better than all this, I thought 
I knew a woman's heart. Alas! how I have de. 
ceived myself! I have nothing to bind me to home 
now—nothing to prevent me from ee the Turks 
in the trenches oft the Morea. Farewell!” 

The word startled Ellen Dunning; she was not 
prepared to hear it spoken so suddenly, forshe was 
waiting for him to make another appeal. } 

As he spoke the last word he stretched forth no 
hand, he gave her no parting look, but turned on his 
heel and walked away, leaving her alone under the 
moon, gazing in silence after him. 

He never turned his head to note again the woman 
he had loved long and devotedly, but kept straight 
forward, and at last she lost sight of him altogether. 

Then Ellen Dunning started forward as though it 
was her intention to recall her lover, and give him 
a chance to refute the startling accusation of the 
black-robed apparition; but on a sudden she paused. 

“No, no, let him go,” she said, a flush of indigna- 
tion mounting to her temples. “If he really leaves 
me it will be no difficult matter for me to find 
another love, I did love Herbert Dare. I believe 
that that love cannot easily be plueked from my 
heart, but I will never wed a man who has been so 
terribly accused. How that woman frightened me 
when she suddenly threw herself between us, and 
drove the colour from his cheek by proclaiming her- 
self his lawfully wedded wife—ocruelly deserted by 
him! Yes, go, Herbert Dare, go and die in the 
trenches of the Morea, not as the accepted lover of 
Ellen Dunning, but as one under heaven’s ban, ter- 
ribly, and I feel rightly accused.” 

The beautiful woman believed her own words, 
though that belief cost her many a heart pang. Per- 
haps she had been too impetuous in her action, and 
she was not the creature to acknowledge a fault un- 
til every device to escape such acknowledgment had 
vanished, 

This, with other foibles, she had inherited from 
her father, but Herbert Dare had hoped to break her 
of them when he had made her his wife. 

Whence the black-robed accuser had come, or 
whither beyond the grove she had vanished, Ellen 
could not divine. The woman’s face was strange to 
her ; its deep furrows of want and suffering were still 
impressed on her mind, and the dramatic manner in 
which she had faced Herbert Dare and called her- 
self his wife confirmed her belief, as already written. 

Herbert Dare crossed a meadow, rich with the dews 
of night, and found himself near his home. He won- 
dered if Ellen stood yet on the boundaries of her 
father’s estate, or whether she had sought her cham- 
ber to pen a letter begging his return, 

In all their loving this was their first estrangement, 
and Herbert Dare resolved that it should be the last. 
After her bitter words he would give her no chance 
to recall him to her side, he would teach her a 
lesson, though it cost him his life. 

* Time will make plain the one great error of her 
life,” he muttered as he emerged from his home with 
a travelling-bag at his side. “If time don’t, eternity 
surely will. Eternity reveals everything. I forgot 
that time did not.” 

With a glance in the direction of the young fir 
grove he hurried down the narrow, deserted street, 
and at length gained the neat little railway station. 

It was quite near miduight now, and several drowsy 
persons were on the platform, waiting for the twelve- 
o’clock train. 

The purchase of his ticket occupied Herbert Dare 
but a moment, then he strolled down tne moonlit 
platform, pondering deeply over the occurrences of 
the night. 

He heard the approaching train, started from his 
reverie, and hurried towardit. He grasped his valise 
and sprang into a carriage, throwing up a sash as he 
dropped into a seat. 

“Good-bye, Eling, with all thy memories,” he said, 
aloud, as his eye swept the platform. ‘I may 
never——' 

A moment later he was out again, and his hand 
closed upon the arm of a sombre-dressed woman who 
had tried to gain the ladies’ waiting-room. 

** Come, tell me all,” he cried as he drew her to 
the edge of the platform, clothed in rich moonlight. 
“Tell me who sent you to the trysting-place with a 
budget of poisoning falsehoods. Tell me all, woman, 
or, by the dark work of this night, I will choke you 
to death.” 

There was the flash of something desperate in the 
accused one’s eyes, and in his eagerness to gain his 
ends he gripped the woman's skinny arm until she 
shrieked with pain. 

“Loosen your hold, and I'll tell all,” she said. 
“Look! They're coming this way.” 

Her last sentence caused Herbert Dare to turn his 





head, and in doing so he loosened his grip on her 
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arm, when with the help of all the strength she 
could m she wrenched the prisoned member 
from his fingers and darted down the line with the 
speed of the hunted roe. 

“Confound me! confound her!” grated Herbert 
Dare as he stood dumbfounded on the end of the 
platform and watched the fleeting form disappear in 
the moonlight, “I might have wrung everything 
out of her, but it’s too late now !” 

He darted towards the train, and threw himself 
into the seat with a groan of bitter disappointment. 

But once during that night he spoke aloud. A 
fellow traveller in the seat just in advance of him 
asked : 

“Where are you bound, sir ?” 

“To the Morea—to help the Greeks.” 

The old man gave him an incredulous stare, then 
settled back into his seat, muttering : 

They'll shut him up when he gets to 


Herbert smiled grimly at these words. 
7 * * * 





Time flies so swiftly that one scarcely notices the 
noiseless flight, and the present is almost continually 
reminding us of the past, 

Thus it was with Ellen Dunning. One year after 
the scene just witnessed she veheeeod to become the 
bride of Gerald Harrison, a young man of attractive 


qualities, and supposed to be foseneed of wealth, | altar 


He appeared to the villagers of Elingas unannounced 
as the midnight meteor, and almost -before Ellen 
knew or comprehended her actions he had slipped 
the heavy wedding-ring of gold over her tapering 
finger. 

This took place in the moonlight of the old trysting- 
spot, and quick as a flash of summer lighting the 
past came back to her and floated before her eyes— 
a vivid panoramic portraiture of the scene it had in 


store. 

Again she felt upon her radiant brow the betrothal 
kiss given by one who now fought for the liberty of 
@ people bound to him by no kindred ties ; she heard 
again her first promise to become a bride. In a mo- 
ment she lived. over again her love life with Herbert 
Dare; she saw the black-robed woman as she sprang 
between ; she heard his last farewell, She saw more 
than this. She saw a force of turbaned Moslems 
filled with their fatalist ideas rush upon a battered 
rampart, behind which stood a little band of Greeks, 
awaiting the onset with the determination of despair, 

Quickly the scene changed ; the contending forces 
gave blow for blow, death thrust, for death thrust ; 
but the bravery of the Greek availed naught. One 
by one they fell, until. at last, like Leonidas at 
Paris fig but one Greek crossed swords .with the 
Turk. But was he a Greek? 

No! As the brave fellow fell, struck, by « dozen 
eer she saw his face—the face of Herbert 

are, 

The scene brought a light. cry to Ellen’s lips; it 
drove the rosy hue of health from her cheeks and 
drew an exclamation from Gerald Harrison. 

He thought he saw her trembling and about to 
fall, and his hand encircled her arm. 

** Ellen, you are faint.” , 

His words banished the vision, and in a moment 
she had recovered her wonted self- possession. 

“Tam not faint, Gerald,” shoe said, her voice as 
clear asever, bearing witness to her words. “I saw 
—well, no difference what I saw, Gerald. We will 
be happy soon.” 

“Yes, superlatively happy, girl,” he said, and then, 
at Ellen’s request, they left the edge of the grove 
‘and crossed the dewy meadows to her home. 

From that hour the heiress of Oakhill shunned 
the old trysting-spot; the past was now ever before 
her eyes, and she would have given her inherited 
gold to live over once more the scene described in 
‘the first part of our story. 

She never knew until this hour what abundance of 
love she bore Herbert Dare, and while she realized 
it she grew cold to her present lover, 

Had she to live over the past again Herbert should 
not have left her side without the granting of the 
boon he had craved—time in which to answer the 
charges of the woman in black—time to prove her 
an impostor. 

But it was too late now, for she had seen him 
ee by the bigoted sons of the crescent—he, 
like Ney, the “ bravest of the brave.” 

Gerald Harrison noted the change.in his promised 
bride, yet he spoke not of it to her—he seemed to 
care more for her hand than for her heart, Heknew 
that the little member would open a river of gold to 
his command. 

Ellen had noticed the resemblance which her lover 
bore to the “woman in darkness,” and the more she 
regarded it the stronger a certain belief fastened 
itself, leech-like, into her mind, ' 

At length she tore all the love she ever bore him 
from her heart and told him that she could not love 





him, that one great error of her life had made her 
miserable, and she begged of him to take back the 
seal of their engagement. 

She might as well have pleaded to a block of 
stone; then she discovered to whom she had pledged 
her hand. 

He laughed at her pleadings, called her a*weak 
girl, and declared that he ‘would entertain no 
thoughts that looked ‘to the dissolution of their re- 
lationship. 

“Go and tell your father all,” he almost hissed ; 
“but he will call you the impersonation of silliness, 
even as [have done, Ah! you know that you dare 
not go to him with your cause.” 

The repentant beauty knew all this; her father, 
dazzled by the diamonds that glistened upon her 
lover’s bosom, was determined that she should be- 
come his bride, and when he made up his mind no 
rock was firmer, none harder than his heart. 

“Then let it be as it is willed,” cried Ellen. “If 
you would see the flower droop and die before the 
coming of the frost take me to the heart that beats 
for my inheritance, not for me.” 

Never was a bride elect more unhappy than Ellen 
Dunning, and in the clouded moments of her bitter-' 
ness she realized that one error can cause an eternity 
of heart torture. 

The waning hours drew her nearer the repulsive 


ca * * « 

“TI do wish the moon would shine for ever as 
beautifully as she shines now. I wish there were no 
dark. clouds to hide her from our sight, for Heaven 
never created anything fairer than the lovely queen 
to whom it gave the sceptre of the upper deep. 
Oh, I shall not sleep to-night until fair Luna has 
glided from my sight, then pérbaps I will drop into 
dreamland admiring the stars.” 

As the reader has doubtless surmised, it was a 
little child that spoke the above sentences, and could 
he have peéped into oneof the upper chambers of 
Oakhill mansion he would have beheld the little 
vision of loveliness from whose pure mind the words 
of praise came. 

A little girl was the speaker, and sitting upright 
in a narrow couch, with her hands clasped upon a 
book on the broad sill, she continued to gaze upon 
the dazzling spheres that glistened in. the vault of 
heaven, as perfect and beautiful as they sprang from 
the mind of their Creator. 

Myra Dunning, Ellen’s only sister, was a dear 
little lover of the beautiful and sublime in nature, 
aud many werethe chidings she had received for 
being so enthusiastic on subjects fitted for older 
minds, 

At length, from the celestial planets her gaze 
flitted downward to the earth, which they bathed 
ina holy light, She saw the cedared lawn before 
her home, and, walking erect‘down the path, her 
eyes descried a human figure. 

Myra was not alarmed at this, for the shutting 
of a door had informed her that Gerald Harrison 
had just left her sister’s side, and it was he who was 
now leaving Oakhill, 

But she watched the man as she had nover 
watched him before, and when he left the gate just 
below the lawn shesaw the figure of a woman sud- 
denly appear at his side. The female was clad in 
black from head to foot, and her appearance caused 
little Myra to spring from her couch. 

But a moment later she was at the window again, 
gazing upon the pair conversing under the moon. 

At length she saw the woman's hand creep from 
beneath her dark shawl, and she caught the glitter 
of a ring which she had seen before. Yes, several 
weeks prior to the present hour, she had seen Gerald 
Harrison encounter a woman iu the grove, and there 
flashed from the female's finger the scintillations she 
beheld now. 

From her sister’s words Myra knew that the wo- 
man whom Harrison met was the same one who had 
estranged Elles and Herbert Dare. 

Presently the little bedchamber was deserted, and 


-with hands clasped in each other the sisters were 


hurrying in the shade of the cedars towards the 
figures on the highway, 

There lurked something desperate about Fllen’s 
pale, compressed lips, and when they heard the mur- 
mur of voices she forced Myra to the ground, and 
crept forward alone, 

he twain stood in the moonlight on the road, and 
Ellen -had no difficulty in recoghizing the features 
of the “ woman in black.” 

Crouched in the shade of a double cedar at the 
gate, the listener heard words that caused her,-heart 
to cease its tumultuous throbbings.and still itself by 
the terrible discovery. 

“We must look out for him,” said Gerald _Harri- 
son as he and the woman stepped onwards. ‘He 
will not. fail whea next he catches you. “Lis twice 
that you have outwitted him.” 





While yet the last word lingered on the man’s lips 
& womau’s voice caused the pair to pause with start- 
ling abruptness. 

** Halt!” 

The speaker of the command stood before the gate, 
and in the hand that was extended towards them 
the twain saw the glittering muzzle of a double- 
barrelled pistol. 

“I have heard enough to convince me of your 
villany,” said Ellen, with determined emphasis ; 
“ but I want your confession of all in black and white. 
Gerald Harrison, Iam a desperate woman all through 
your machinations. They have caused me hours 
of bitterness ; they have made lifea burden, but they 
must all be unsaid now. That woman is your sister 
—nobody’s wife. All that she told me one year ago 
isa gigantic falsehood, coined by your lips to break 
my heart and grasp my gold. Undo allnow. Write 
me a confession of your misdeeds. You have paper 
and pencil in your pocket; your hat will answer as 
a desk, the moon yourlamp. Now write, or there’s 
no telling what a desperate woman deeply wronged 
might do.” 

The twain exchanged glances, and with something 
that sounded likean imprecation Gerald Harrison knelt 
in the dust and obeyed Ellen’s command. 

; Then he folded the paper and hurled it at her 
ect. 

“ Read it, Myra,” said Ellen, still keeping her. eye 
and the pistol directed at the bafiled ones. 

The little girl obeyed and looked up at her sister. 

“The confession is complete, Ellen, Was there 
ever such a plot?” 

“ Now go, ye baffled ones,” cried our heroine. * But 
hold! your ring!” 

She drew the betrothal ring from her finger, and 
throw it at Gerald Harrison. 

He caught it in his hand, and spurned it with an 
anathema, 

The two sisters watched the twain disappear down 
the road, then they turned away. 

“ Free at last!”’ cried Ellen, in the fulness of new 
joy. “Oh, Myra, I owe all this to thee—to thy love 
for the celestial worlds. Now let kim come; tho 
heart he owned once is his again.” 

And with the flush of dawa he came to Oakhill, 
and two hearts beat happily once more. 

Herbert Dare came from the historic fields of 
Grecia, from the sabre of the Moslem whose battle 
scars he bore, for the turbaned Orientals tad been 
drivea from the land, and sométhing—perhaps an 
oft-repeated dream—had turned his feet towards the 
woman he loved, 

The conspirators escaped for a time, but the officers 
of justice eventually apprehended them. 

The paste diamonds were tora from Gerald Har- 
rison’s bosom, and, charged with an old but grave 
offence, he and his sister found themselves sentenced 
to a long servitude, through which they could reflect 
over the past, and, if they wished, repent of their 
guilty deeds, 

And Ellen made ample atonement for her one great 
error. C. E. H. 





An Ex Dorapo.—An excitement has been raised 
at San Francisco by a storyof. the discovery of a 
district, said to be in some part of Arizona, where 
rubies, diamonds, and sapphires may be picked up 
by a party of 25 men at the rate of 200,000. ster- 
ling per month, Already three rival companies are 
disputing for the acquisition of the property, for 
which the leaders of the movement are unders 
to require only 800,000/. cash. In England the 
matter has aroused attention, and a circular is- 
sued by a firm of London diamond merchants dis- 
cusses the probable influence of the discovery upon 
the market, 

Mr. Stanuzy’s Snurr-Box.—The snuff-box pre- 
sented by Her Majesty the Queen to Mr. Stanley is 
worthy of the occasion. It is not only beautiful in 
itself but it is a valuable gift, as a royal gift should 
be. It is an oval-sha gold box, blue enamel 
ground, On the lid is a royal crown, set with dia- 
monds, rubies, and emeralds, with the royal mono- 
gram “ V.R.”’ underneath, surrounded by the rose 
shamrock, and thistle. The flowers, leaves, an 
buds of the symbolical plants are diamonds, two of 
them very large ones. There are fifty diamonds in 
the setting of the lid, exclusive of those which make 
up the monogram and surroundings. The box could 
not have cost less than five or six hundred guineas. 

Hars For Disposau.—A curious announcement 
has appeared among the telegrams. A venerable 
and benevolent old gentleman has seven-and-twenty 
hats for which he is anxious to find heads, and 
which, according to his wont, are to be given away. 


It is true that these hats are not everybody's wear, 


and thus, perhaps, it happens that they have accu- 
mulated on his hands. ‘There was a time when a 
cardinal’s hat brought nothing but ease and dignity 
to its possessor, but that has not been since the 





present Pontiff sat upon the throne, The presen 
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Pope bas made more than ¢ighty carilinals, but a 

Jarger number have died during his pontificate. 

For a Pope more than eighty — of “se to make 

a large number of new cardinals is for him to 

appoint.the constitueney which is: to elect his suc- 

— and effect.a. most .praatieal extension of the 
rage. 

ITALIAN BRIGANDAGE.—Italy has: got to be quite 
commercial with respect.to its ‘brigandage. The 
military commander. of’ the zone de Marsico-Nuova 
(Basiliate) has issued the following tariff of prizes 
for brigands ; some of them are valued. even’ to five- 
pence (50 centimes) : Padovani, Joseph, dit le Capn- 
Gin, 23,515f.; Aliano, Frédéric, a Furgariallo, 21,5056: 
Francelino, Pascal, 6487f£. 50c.; Nasca, Joseph, 
6;437f. 50c. ; Lanolla, Salvator, 5,937f. 50¢.; Digi- 
acomo, Ange, ou Cicciaréllo, 5,437f.50c.:; D’ Agrosa, 
Carmine, 5,437f. 50c.,; Vaccaro, Carmine 5; ~ oe 

.; Ruggiero, Francois-Antoine, 5AS7#. 500 
Parente, Marie, "5008. —Total, 86,142f. Sie. 

CurRIOUs DrIscovERY at PorTRRE. —Dnuring re- 
cent alterations made in the ‘Royal Hotel, Portree, 
the: workmen ‘found below’ the floor of the smoking. 
room a barrel containing a quantity of bonesand 
euriously shaped bottles. On’the’ framework of the 
barre] being touehed it was.found uttetly decayed. 
As the hotel .at the time of Prinee Charlie’s escape 
was the.only source whenee, situated as itis; pro- 
visions could reach the cave where he lay concealed. 
and whence he ultimately :made *his-eacape, it is 
supposed that this was the:means taken ‘to eonceal 
the remains of the provisions forwarded to him. 
This inn was one of \his resting-places m Skye,, 
and the room which he occupied, as wellasithe cave, 
is pointed out to tourists, 


Diszasrp PoTators.—The Prime. Minister bas! -“T 


requested the Director of Kew Gardens to. give pnb- 
licity to the method successfully introduced by the! 
late Rev. Professor Henslow into certain villages in| 
Suffolk and elsewhere for utilizing diseased. potatoes. | 
He says :—“This method depends on: the fact that| 
the starch of the potato is not affected :by the dis-| 
ease, but retains its nuttitive perties, and con-' 
sists in rasping ‘the peeled tubers upon a, bread-| 
grater into a tub of cold water. ‘Ina few minutas} 
the starch will be'fonnd to have sunk to the bottom,| 
and the diseased matter, woody fibre, etc,, will be 
suspended in the water, and should ‘be be po’ 
away with it. Bresh water should -then' be added, | 
the starch stirred up, and again allowed to settle. 
Two or three of such- washings will remove all im 
rities,and render the-stareh fit for use. Ifthorou 
dried it will keep omen time, and ean’ be-used as) 
arrowroot, for gsand eakes, or, mixed with |}. 
flower, as bre. A flat piece of = prepared asa 
grater, may be had of a\tinemith for @ ‘trifle,and| 
nothing else .is;required but. a. knife anda tub of! 
water. But this temporary measure: cannot:be all’ 
that scientific resourees may supply. Surely some 
method (by desiccation or ciiermite) i az plieable 
and available to the cottager:b “by which the sound 
tubers and the sound parte of diseased tabers-may| 
be so treated that they may be preserverl for wimser| 
use; and I cannot doubt but. that.chemists vill! 
suggest such, ‘Lastly, this’ season, which has.fa-' 
voured potato Goon has also favoured an abun-} 
dant crop of green food ; and I would urge upon the’! 
clergy, medical: men, aud intelligent classes of the) 
country parishes, combined -action,in the way of, 
precept. and example, m acing the 


the foliage of the turnip,and various other vege-|' 


tables, as\an article. of. eonsumption. Now,)||'™' 
too, is the time for Jaying.in stores of such nutri-| 
tions articles .as .dried harieots, calavances, vam 
various other pulses and ‘beans which form the| 
ebeap, agreeable, and most natritiens food .of the) 
populations ofi many: tropieal coun tries.’”’ 








CORPULENCE. 


We often hear people vagmely talking: a’ 
ing fat.and oe or fattening or lesing 
upon this or.that:kind of foed,:butthey deutthnow 
what,they say. Sven some of onr learned (?).me- 
dicists and chemists.telk.abont ‘food as if:a: person) 
had only to subsist upon starch, sngar, albumen, 
fat, etc., in different q to . become. of the’ |, 
dimensions of the * Caimamt” orm mere “ rnekkie! |. sen’ 
of bones,” as Dr. er ey himself| | 
when Mr. Stanley foundhim. i[tisakmost pnrekya|| ing 
question of tempexament, and involves .mere a, 
knowledge of this subject than of dietetics or ehe-| 
mistry. .A man's shape, form,.squaremess, .ronnd-| |’ st 
ness, tallness, shortness, fatness, or \leanness.areall; 
dependent upon. his, temperament, as inherited ftom) 
and impressed by his parentege and. his:aneestry.||'th 
They have little, very litile:te do: with: his:food. 

Along with ;this the shape of the:brain has much 
to do with it, for certain types of brain do to s.cer- 
tain extent accompany certain types of tempera- 
ment, or form and strength, of -body. 

The vital or lymphatic temperament is, undervall 
eircumstances, and with ron of food, the most 
likely to become fat. Such temperaments like 
plenty of food, and that geod, but as it. exists 


arel|| degrees, of course. 


bowtget.| tle 


jing a 


anongstall ranks-so it gete all kinds of food, from 
ee ee 
poorest of the bot aghno 
‘perhapeyequally-wo, ‘Thove These persons have’a'predo- 

minance:of ‘the vital powers, of:the digestive appa- 
ratus, and their nerves are not too active, so as to 


become great. rs. Theyare easy and 
content, hence getfat. 
A person with a pure, oneven high t 


nervous tem t, never = at. ane. mest 
prominent..and active part of his body is the ner- 
vous system ; he is all alive, .all nervous action ; 
his mind is ever awake ; he can’t,get fat,:no, matter 
what he eats, or how;much.. The less motive,.or 
bony, and; musenlar and nervous system. there.is and 
the more sl fn er the mare favousable enol 
fat. the nervous or mental high, 
the’ less here cbarg| to get fat. 


Cardinal 
the “ Claimant,” 
had or:have the vital’ tierpotntandt.bt 
seous ‘and musetlar systems howe 
many cases'the brain is‘large and 
tase Toes oe an their ry no 
-altogether(have thenatures forgetting ‘an ay 
make the best of them generally, 

Smail, limber, neath. 
Archbishop Manning, Mr. 
Tyndall, C. Dickens. , and ‘others, have the mental or | 


nervous temperament highest, hence their clever- ||; 


ness ; such men are not ustally thin through poverty, 
ryet weho ever eees them fat? 

It isnot-their sunvinapdidiiaiinen mould and |! 
meee their food rather than their food moulding 


The inherent power and-quality of foodis much, 
.but the inberent power of an organized animal over 
its;food.is more, Before a pig,an ox, or a horse, 


The 
Kee ty. 


stage wigs. Manden, who was most hemmteree to 
‘his appearance inthe theatre,.always 


savieghe atten : ig that large tothe 
wi of the sume for 
sya cen i Wie wie were said 
ito be of great nity and value ; ‘they were ia the 
eareof,and daily by, a! at. 
| tached to the theatre. Len gt - records 
that that actor’s “ him ‘more than a 
hundred sutnananl it ananean of ‘having: pe- 

tukes ‘in his collection whieh haddeoorated the heads 


sof monarchs, eta 7 aldermen, philosophers, sailors 
jockeys, beaux, thieves; + tadlows, tinkers, and haber: 
dashers. ” Suett, also a great wig ere ig Te. 


puted to have assumed on the stage, imthe que 
of Tom Thumb,.a,large bladk) with flowing 
curls.that had once. been the property, Il. 


purchased; i 

the effects of a. Mr., Rowle, accoutrement maker to 
George TII. When the wig was submitted for sale 
Suett took possession of it, and, putting it'.on his 
head, s hogan to va rd it with @ gravity that the 
by be irresis: comical. ,Jbwas 
at once declared ‘that the wig ould  become;the 
‘actor’s property upon his own terms,.and;ib was 
forthwi ps down to. tet dings Si the, auctioneer. 
upon the stage during years, 

with . , other 


t was 

in the’ fire which to.the 
the: ‘theatre. Suett’s’ yy was 
‘extreme, 6!” he would say mourn- 
‘fully na ac ae for some time after the fire. 
a Mathews; and°Kiight were atone time re- 
i ited:to possess'the most valuable stocks of wigs in 

he seamen. Knight's collection was valued after 


valuable Se peeghe 





FACE TILA. 





can —d “ay fatness ao & 

certain: blending, o' ar) mae a i8 given 

ito. it by the process of ‘ ing.” or THERM. is) a, species of, lien whieh no one is afraid 

“Men like Lincoln, Wellington, Clie. Shaftes- |-of,,and that is. the dandy-lien. 

bury, and.others, are of:ano type:the | /Luunris one thing which can always be found, and 
a a dct pe ER A 
active, ous, men Ys 

all their lus nutrition is worked off The lym- — b> eae 


lazy, mentally and bodily, iu different 

‘The nervons are \pre-eminently 
‘the active minded, the bilions the,active minded 
‘and ‘bodied ; ;the last ives‘the most power of mind, 
ind ;: or vital the’ least. 





Hreau Hesuep Boots ror .Laprms.—A Loniion 


peuple 
park without high theels ?’ ‘I said: “It is cimply 
heels versusibrains. If you have brains, you wi! 

cut: off :theiheels; if you have no brains, you will 
continue to -wear them.’ She: fortunately ‘had 
brains, ent off :the:keels; and her foot got quite 


|}iwel}.” 
Sarr’s) Court Taansrormep.—The old historic 





‘| site) of 5: Ceurt, 7 
ee oan ancient of "Bvelynyandren!| uo, 
suipenghtiat.Deytiond Dock Peter, Toringhiney a0 | ih 
a tierd ‘Dock )ls;now unde 
Grane ormation, sight of tho she fifteen. soenad 
vee Froud around eotng beohact 
lof Peesiow!. Palo di. Kvelyn, the present repre. 
of the family of 


Som borne the expense of ¢. 


ithe ag a << 

weg in tag 

perintendence of Mr. ag ea: Liardet. Itis,under- 
stood Pei that, should Me ielge 
meme to him, ‘Mr. 


my of what was once the 





treasurers of theatrical properties and appliances, 
and some have formdlaaty curious collections of 


apart: aaa) 


for the \nse,of, the,peaple| 





theaushor,of te “Diary,”!| ™P 
learing, daain-| 
and ual pearecing) ine veya ety ~~ 


which are under. the! 
+| victim ; 
Ween all mooie alee 
e- remaining portion of the ground to be.used si-| 
milatly The old Manor House of Saye’s Court is'|, 

be restored, and willbe an interesting object to) 
aobeve eiotaiia the remains of an old tree planted! 
by ‘Pater the Great: being still shown gurden of Sages | Joe 
e’s|| FS 


Stags ‘Wies.—Actors have often been zealous, 


ture of wineis:so reduceil toa science ‘that grapes 
are being dispensed: with. 
Une of ‘the transatlantic-railroais ‘has a female 


locomotive engineer ‘of: the 'heautifal blonde order. 
She makes!the:sparks' fly. 

a eee, * Now, who loves 
all men?” was harilly put before a 
little girl pares “ Aunt: bel.’” 

An old from ‘the country, sto at 

tetris kote : wrote aE ora that his hte eece 
storeye bie, and his: bill: was tose storeys higher 


A man: lately started a steam chi mannufac- 
aly icken 


tory with several 28. inat only process 
was carried on 80 vigcrony t only fonr were 
hatehed,‘the others being 


“ My’ boy is nat. ceidl tin 
austere ‘whose son rey ot st pam of ran 
conduct b his teacher” he is a goo bay, butt 
admit that t he's often troubled with a.rugh of tem- 
per to the brain.” 
One cold morning this month a very j 
anon and bonght a paper ofa ragged little fins 
“* Poor fellow,” said she, “‘ain’t yonwery 
salar “t was, ina'am,, before you, passed,” was 
re 


A Sant, oe AN, enn ey iy ys ig) wr 
promise of coals coming\to us from x 
promise be realized, the ayer Isle sheuld 
its name, and be called, in richer 
(Black) Isle.— Punch. 


AF nade 
set act tre ime atone oes 
floated beautifully; but the 


p Ben nm a ‘in Tahal ts ‘the wrong 
ie a ony occasioned the af ay pal 


Bi magag plaster of. aengih A it 
@ mu i 
aah merry of a champagne bottle without 
the wire. He will probably advertize.it.in 
ano’ as useftil, to f ater soning 
wh aca biten by.» iets tusk a 
A man bi 
tif Bat d "% 
chaste nih ha 
“ what's Ae’ tae eb Pile to 
‘know? ‘V’m''the the One 3 entitled to be,mad.in 


‘this’ business.” 
“Nree weather for ” said a minister in, the 
oners. “Yes,” said the 


old farmer, “ but bad for grain and,grass.” A:few 

wks met again. “‘A fine rain we. had 

terday,” said the minister ;‘“* govd for grass.and 

_ » Yes,” ‘aaid'the-old farmer, “but awful bad 
or corn.’ 


Awalderman was asked to, estimate the adem 
a cow had done in “a*yard. “He did so liberally, 
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was ‘was then introduced to his own cow as the author 
of the mischief, This is the same noe holding 
was seenathis “little place in: 

an umbrella over him with one hand « 
wouter with the other. 

“Do yn know,” asked an olf he pdb Pea 
tician, “the difference: between yours: a icy 
speckled hen?” The politican gave ie up. ell,’” 
said the.old farmer, ‘the. difference is, this: she 
never cackles till she’s laid her , and you are 
eaokling:all the-time witheut ever: “any eggs 


oy 

oa AYE, BYE, sR! 

_ 6 ,my good man, dogo away when 

ou're 

. _Itinerant Minstrel : “Your man. Humph, I 

ain’t your good .man.; that's: a. sitting on. She | Oe 
seat with—(rather atiailoss Pe phrase)—with his 
heye hup the chimbly !"—~/'un. 

A BoY, six old, tut:rather precocious, hav- 
ing been lectured by his father on the baby- 
ishness of crying when any calamity -ha 
cheered the paternal heart the.other morning by 


he was 


saying, “* B..cnied nearly all day ‘cause his 
et but if you should. die, papa, I/-wouldn’t 
ery & af 


A trrnce girl who was visiting ‘the family of a 
neighbour ‘heard them speak of her father as a 
widower, and on.her, yeturn-home said, “ Pa, areyou 
a widower ?” “Yes,:my child. .Don't you. know 
that your mother is dead’ 2” “Why, yes, Diknow 

that mother ‘is dead’; but then you always’ told\me 
you werea Londener. 

DETERMINED Pursurr. —Two ‘Irishmen ona 
sultry night took refuge.under the bed-clothes from 


a party of:mosqnuitees. At last one of them, gasping 
fom hea on ae “agoahidetedaenmed beyond ‘the | ars, 
and ree: hadstrayed into theroom. 


com enton with, = punch, he:said:: 
“Fergus len sno use, Ye might as well 
come. out. “Here's one of ithe .craythurs : 

for us Wid: alantern!” 

Woopvsn Weppines.—Everybody knows what 
a golden wedding is ; also’ what : ‘a — wedding 
means ; ia““wooden ” 
new. Well, itis the latest Yankee “* nation,” 


wood arrive at the door. The carter handed in the 
card of an intimate friend.of the family, ‘*with»com- 


pliments of” pencilled. over the mame, and then 
proceeded to throw the wood ‘into the lady’s cellar 

An day long came other messengers, bri one 
or more articles of wooden ware, with cards, ‘or 


little congratulatory notes, until, the., “room 
was neatly;half filled with wooden |ware’.of, every 
imaginable .description, from washtubs.) to salad 
forks.and- spoons, In theevening:the‘friends-and 
relatives came themselves, when ‘many were the 
congratulations bestowed upon the wi «couple. 
Others that did not comersent. word that.they wood 
iftheycould, Why: net.have Wal\send-coal:wed- 
dings in London. during the winter? 


“ARE ALL’ THE RBOBLE. MAD 2” 


What endtenengummastionahibas ia apen- 
sive pu 

Mr. Punch ‘has teesived 
thirty eopies of ‘the following chicane from 
the Times. Some’of ‘his:correspondeuts ask what, 
it means, some make. bad jokes, on,ghoste.and the | 
eae to :think.that.there isa mystery. 


Quepsc.—The wiflow-of an ran eg capers 


sites sean tage f scmusthiieg: he t uivantage 
° to her gren' | 
sppiplag'tol Mr. Pollaky, ‘Private Inquiry‘ Offic ” 
There may) be:a, mystery, but. Mi. Punch. fails to! 
perceive it. The announcement is plain English. 
An officer who-went-to left a widow, whose! 
attention is\invited. Where's the muddle? Mr. 


Pollaky sometimes astonishes us, but here he!has 
sim: penned a :busimess+ike*notification. Lr. 
Puneh's: opinion ‘regarding certain of ‘the public ' 


shall be again Shakesperianically conveyed ; 
BP dare not call them’ fuols, but tliis I think ; 
Lpgeeey _ thirsty, fools would fain 


The fact is, Mr. Pumch-has taught the public to |, 


be so critical that.itmow tries!to people up:be- 
fore they fall down.—Puneh. ners - 





PR con bar ye are sold by weight at Tiverton: 


at twopence'a pound recently: and: 


realized: 2/.\128, 6d. This is the newest phase of the 
= aoe, and 
T been atlength finally. prudently de- 
cided there is to be only one Italian amy ta ag 
Paris for the season of*1872-3, and this one.is.te. be 
under.the direction. of M. Verger. 
A Norasie Discovery.—Some workmen have 
made an interesting discovery at Dumfries House, 


Ayrshire, which was formerly in the possession of 
the Earls of Kilmarnock. The house mow-belongs 


holding | tothe Marquis of Bute, and the men, in re 


the roof, found ‘two aa portraits up 
psa pase tn So rts nine? that Barl of} Kilmarnoale 
© portrait: m: 

who was executed for rebellion.im 1746; but. the, 

Gecipna Oo dentify: “ ses pone ate —— 

toi it. oto; owere 

taken, and sent to Lendon to an expert, withthe in- 

formation thatiin theunnamed the nobleman 

nted wore'the' Order of the Thistle, with blue 

E . Aw the colour of the ribbon of ‘this.order 

Sen cnenees as blue | to green in 1703 by Quoan 

painted Slatennthase date. It was ‘then found that 

the only’ person, being a: rhage rents} wae who 

could'he the subjectiof the picture, was John Drum- 
mond,.Earl df Melfort, who was .cutlawed in. 

and died.at St. .Germains: in int The fact that 

these portraits —_ taken! from onan cand 

pom epee Pentima ovcibly suggests the ‘political 

days. And one unilerstands: better 

bow witnpeend ree perils were on heaving that 

of the: same. nobleman, which.was 

pa diand published by Vanderbanc, was.named 

not Melfort, but iLundin—Laiy Melfort’s family 
name—the:name of Melfort being’ tabooed, 








STAND ‘BF TH THE RIGHT. 


— by tharight, whe es ey 
Invhonanr : 
Though'men may soot porno you:weak, 
Still let your every act bespeak 
A mindthat will:be just. 
Stand by theright: when foes assail! 
March !.march !:with bravery-on, 
And you shall gain the —— prize 
Which in the:future surely. lies, 
For labour nobly.done. 
Stand by theright, #’en thongh-you’find 
There’s trouble in-your path ! 
Brave is the man who dares to stand 
With fearless heart and active hand, 
And scozns‘the, seoffer's wrath, 


Stand by the right, and never swerve 
From duty's plain decree! 

March with ‘the good, and you: shall win 

Grand victories.o’er wrong and sin, 
And crush adversity. 

Stand by the right,.and you will find 
Success and honour-teo:; 

Stand by the:right, the: true, the juet'! 

In Heaven. place your eonstant ‘trust— 
‘To manhood. é’er be true. 


Stand byithe:right:!. The skies: may lower, 
The sun:may cease 'to shine, 

But you will-nnd that'in the:storm 

Heaven lath placed a blessing warm— 
A blessing allidivine. 


nm — | 


GEMS. 


VirtuE is a rock,.from which rebound.all the ar- 
rows shot.against it. 

‘HE learns.much who:studies other men, he .also 
learns more. .who-studies. himself, 

To make: punishments: efficacious two things are 
necessary. ‘They must never be =~ meraermene al 
‘the offence, and they must 

Barrer is‘he who is ehisverttanphetiien than’ ‘he 
owho, being tempted, 
suppresses the opm a stirring in hi¢ breast 


C.D 








-which the: former has no 


‘THERE are two ways off attadiiing an_important | 
end—force and perseverance. Fargeifalis.to the:lot| 
only of the pri d few, but sustained persever-| 
janee can by the ) most insignificant. 





ee) Sihesnaal th-time. | 





HOUSBHOLD TREASURES. 


Ick Creram—A gheay aad and effective:mede forthe | 
above is. to’ first. make a.com of ithe:fallow-| 


ing: Beat three.eggs: with: ra. pound of! loaf an-; 
gar, till well mixed, then @ pintend:a ‘half ‘af; 
anil jand pingts when fire, ‘keeping it! 


imascedl plaee, ‘stirring it occasionally. To’ 
the same pour the composition into. the freezing-pot,, 
whith isa vessel: made of either pewter or zinc,.the, 
‘latter being much the 


“haridle over pepsi ¢ — 
poor yuna pack.a mixture ef rough ice! 
and coarse-salt round the pot in the pail so.as:to, 
-hed it in, ie thin sprinkling of salt.on’top, then’ 
cover the ice round with an old flannel, and-w 





the pot containing’ the composition backwards and 
forwards fora: sites or two, ‘Take*the lid'off, and 


overcomes’; since the: latter but, all hie 


‘| orchard in Maryland contains. .1,013.acres. 
'|‘height of the past season 600 hans were omploged 


the cheaper, with a.lid-having-a ||; 
aad | 


scrape what adherestto'the side, and again work the 

¢ round and scrape with a wooden spoon, as be- 
a continuing this process till it becomes the pro- 
per consistency, which should be like ‘butter; 
alittle vanilla added greatly adds.to the flavour ; 
then throw the melted ice and salt away, replacing 
with fresh, which will then keep it firm for six hours. 
Far 12 lb. ‘of broken rough ice put 3 1b. or 4,1b. .of 
coarsesalt, Onno aceauntilet any of the iee mix- 
tute get in the composition in the freezing-pot oF 
it will never freeze. 





STATISTIOS. 


Tue Prozits or Mixina.—A _ rctrospective 
pe atithe lists of dividends received by capita- 
sts during 1872 out-of th gree realized froin mining 
peer 9 cannot but be the cause of much caon- 
& tion ; for, taking the first seven months of 
we.find tthat.the dividends paid amounted to 
gonsiderably: more ‘than donble.the.sum paid in the 
corresponding months of 1871, The figures for the 
present year have been—January, 30,8571. 5s. ; Feb- 
SD vial 1243191 48; terns 124,781, 10s. 2d.; ; April, 
461, 18s. 6d. ; May, 68,6667. Gs. Sd.; June, 84,3971. 
4s, os ;and July, 61,2062. oe Bd, 8d,,; jeaual to 5td,921 1. 
4d.in the aggregate; while the figures for the 
nding:mo of ‘jaatyear, were: :—January, 
or ; eS eR March, 61,2287. ;.April, 
; May; 41,0171. 12s. 6d. ; ;June, 35,0840. Ws. 
+ pocen sae meee .168./8d. > ;malking-but248,919/, 
6s. }0d.in 'Phis-position of affairs is the more 
gratifying ‘becanse the number of separate mines 
paying dividends has ;notlargely increased, snffi- 
cient. time not. having. yet elapsed to enablethe new 
and. suspended mines:(which have been set to: work 
in consequence of high -prices'and the prosperous 
ition of thertin reopper market) to-enter -the 
‘List ;-s0 that/it-may be’, anticipated that 
she difference.shown upon.the year’s workings wil} 
be enormons. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Prorgssor and Mrs. Fawcdtt are ona walking 
tour:in the Alps. 

THe re pateae 0 been orilered'to pitch their tents 
outside ‘the fortification walls:of Parie. 

‘Tux Caarewiteh and the Prince of Wales.are ex- 
pected. in.Paris early in Oetaber, when a ‘series of 
J. -esewill.be given: in their: honour at the Elysée. 

‘“TaR 100 Virgins” are miking the ‘tour of 
France. We have not heard of the number of,the 
bodyguard. ss 

PRINcE BisMARCK, now residing on his estate at 
Wened sneeminy ag hisleisuce time in writing his 
anto y: 
JANUARY nextis the period now namail’ for ‘Ba- 
zaine’s ‘trial, The prisoner is in sinking health, 
aatesing from atrophy—~though. sn pplied with every 


Ta word “love” ” in the Indian ‘language 
” How -nively.it eeala 
so aar into a lady’s ear—'t I schemleada- 


ae wae oe "nite lion, says. ,a Chili; paper, has 
and,is .exhibited in Buenos. Ayres; 
Zi wares eer ae amg an. English merchantfor 


im Lendon. 
mo Deporte Willies tL of: Germany has a 
vate rent-rdll of'two million thalers. (£300,000 Bre 
pacer nero Tig of Ausiria:has 
vate fortune atall. He,generously. paid: the: fasbte 
\ Br his his better Maximilian, which consumed -nearly 


‘Tex ‘mill from the Far ‘Hast’ not only com- 
|| firms the ‘intelligenes ofthe visit to’ Europe, early 
next s| of the high and, mighty.Saahor Persia, 
-but ise, still more extraordinary, that of an 
ier great Kustern potentute, the Mikado of 
Japan. Theatter willitravel: with a steam flotilla 
of three vessel of war. 

SomErTHING nIKE Pracu‘GrowinG.—A peach 
At the 














in, »| Parimg, and canning the fruit,.and 

was abeut.4,000 baskets, or 30, Penton 
How: isit:we-do not in: Bngland get a cheaper sap- 
-ply of ‘the-preserved article when they must: bedirt 
cheap where anorehard is over 1,000 acres,? 

Tux Buatab or Pane Hyactnrue-—tt is 
rather unusual for a man. to be: buried .as soom as 
-he is: married, but it seems that in a certain sense 
dt «is possible. What -is called the“ funeral” of 
{Pere Hyacinthe has already taken place, “Ihe ex- 

is that.it is the:custom among Reman 

tholic religious communities to consider any 
member, deserts them as dead, andthe \cere- 
mony of burying him, is gone through. This was 
done:at the convent of Domivivans to which M. 


‘ork |‘ Hyacinthe eee belonged. A.coilin was placed 


in the middle of the chapel, and the customary 





‘burial service chanted, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. W.—There is but one species of fur liar to Eng- 
tand, the silver-tipped rabbit of Lincolnshire. The colour 
of the fur is gray, of different mixed with longer 
hair tipped with white. This furis but little used in Eng- 
land, but meets a ready sale in Russia and China. 

M. A. T.—The owner of the watch and chain referred 
to has no claim upon you, for two reasons, You were not 
liable for the original loss, and, although you were not 
liable, you made a settlement at the time which being ac- 
cepted would have been conclusive if you had been liable. 
if _ are so disposed you can recover the amount of the 
debt subsequently incurred. A County Court plaint 
would be the method of proceeding. 

J. W.—The Temple takes its name from having been 
founded by the Kuights Templars in England. The Tem- 
plars were crusaders, who, about the year 1118, formed 
themselves into a military body at Jerusalem, and 
guarded the roads for the safety of pilgrims. In time, 
the order became very powerful. The Templars in Fleet 
Street, in the thirteenth century, frequently entertained 
the king, the foreign ambassadors, and other great per- 
sonages. 

BristoL.—You will find the kind of employment of 
which youare in search very difficult to obtain unless you 
have direct acquaintanceship with the heads of the estab- 
lishments. Their addresses often appear in the advertiz- 
ing columns of the London daily newspapers. The demand 
for such agents must of necessity be very limited, and we 
think if you are entirely unacquainted with the employ- 
ment your chance of obtaining it is exceedingly small, 
because persons who have acquired experience in some 
previous capacity are usually chosen. 

Svusiz G.—If you turn to your school atlas you will find 
Rio Janeiro marked on the east side of the map of South 
America. Rio is the capital cityand chief seaport of 
Brazil, and is described as containing a harbour capable 
of holding all the navies of the world; a vast ring of 
purple hills, rising up thousands of feet against the leo 
trous sky ; a wilderness of broad white streets, green 
sloping ridges, cool shady gardens, tapering church 
towers,and black frowniug rocks, with the huge dark 
cone of the “‘ Sugar-loaf" looming in the distance like a 
giant sentinel. 


J, 8, B.—1, Possibly it may be owing to some ortho- 
graphical discrepancy that we cannot discover the name 
of the place you mention in any account of the Irish Re- 
bellion of 1793, or in our Gazetteer. We believe that the 
succosses of the insurgents of those days consisted in the 
capture of the town of Wexford and the occupation of 
Vinegar Hill. yf alsu cut in pieces a detachment of 
cavalry, another of infantry and artill also in the 
county of Wexford, and took Enniscorthy by storm; but 
we do not find such a place as Kileramon alluded to. 2. 
The bulk of the 85th regiment ee to be at Calcutta 
and other places in Bengal; the depot is at Aldershot. 

F. S.—It appears from statistics that sixty new fishing 
smacks were added during the past twelve months to the 
Grimsby fleet, which now numbers above 400smacks. Of 
these 8V are codmen, 65 being ‘‘ long liners,” capable of 
fishing on the Dogger and carrying crews of ten each, and 
15 “hand liners,” with crews of six each. It is estimated 
that 1,200 fishing a ree belong to the port. The 
following has been the average price of fish :—Haddocks 
and plaice, 161. a ton ; live codfish, 561, ; soles, 70l.; ling, 
28l.; lobsters, 1001. per ton. The supply last year 
exceeded 50,000 tons of all kinds of fish, which would 
average 25 a ton, there being a large excess of plaice, 
haddock, and herrings. 

BacuELon.—M. Bertillon read at the Academy of Medi- 
cine a paper on the relative influence of marriage and 
celibacy, don statistical returns derived from ce, 
Belgium, and Holland, In France, taking the ten years 
1857-66, he found that, in 1,000 persons aged from 25 to 
30, 4 deaths occurred in the married, 10°4 in the unmar- 
ried, and 22 in widowers ; in females at the same age the 
mortality among the married and unmarried was the 
#ame—9 per 1,000, whilein widows it was 17, In persons 
aged from 30 to35the mortality among men was, for 
the married 11 per 1,000, for the unmarried 5,and for 
widowers 19 per i,000 ; among women, for the married 5, 
for the unmarried 10, and for widows 15 per 1,000. There 
appears to be a general agreement of these results of 
marriage in Belgiuin and Holland, as well as in France 
and Paris, 

A Cierk (York).—1, 2. and 3. Clerks employed under 
Government in any capacity are a distinct set of persons 
from Writers. ‘The latter are copyists merely, the for- 
mer are often employed as bookkeepers, and as précis 
writers, 4. The limit of age for most of the clerks em- 
ployed in the Admiralty is from 17 to 25, The qualification 








is the passing satisfactorily an examination in Bienes | 
— Sone). Teas ry ed a ee 
ons m tion. i riting, - 
tring double got Geoermpiy_ bap an Cmnra 
istory, or an; °. ema 
or Science, Translation from: Latin or some modern 
foreign language. 5. Make a personal hyo ey at the 
offices of the Civil Service Commission Geo 
Street, or Cannon Bow, Westminster. 6. Your age and 
circumstances do not appear to disqualify you, but _ 
have not a moment to lose. 7. Apply at Civil 
vice issioners’ Offices, as above. 

Py L—It oe to Lb ted that yoy such limit 
of space as is permi an answer to one n+ 
dent we can give you an accurate notion of the methods 

various skins of animals 


pare ous oO! for use as 
“leather Prendit we could we very much question, with- 
out t of mere 


in manip’ 
by years of apprenticeship and practice at the art 
mystery pertaining to a tanner. wever, to aid you in 
your experiments and to gratify a laudable curiosity, we 
copy from a work of authority one fact for your con- 
tion; thus—‘ The hair is removed from kid and 
goat skins by means of cream of lime, after this fatty 
matters are got rid of by means of hydrostatic pressure. 
The skins are then fed with alum and salt ina drum or 
tumbler made like a huge churn; about 3 lbs. of alum and 
4 lbs. of salt being used to 120 skins of medium size. 
When taken out the skins are washed in water, then al- 
lowed to ferment in bran and water to remove the sur- 
plus alum and salt. and to reduce the thickness. They 
are next dried in a loft and become tough and brittle, but 
they are made soft and glossy by means of a dressing of 
20 lbs. of flour and the yolks of 100 By rotating 
the skins in drums for some time the , Which is 
ti peated, is absorbed; the skins are then hung 
uptodry. Afterwards the skins are dipped into clean 
water, and placed upon a rounded iron plate fixed to the 
top of an upright They are hed by being 
passed over a hot iron.” 
THE CHRYSALIS AND BUTTERFLY. 
With happy smiles upon a face 
Whose dimples banished shadows 
A sweet girl sought us, laden with 
The fragrance of the meadows. 
She brought a shining chrysalis ; 
We told its wondrous story, 
And placed it on a rose-tree near, 
To show its dawning glory. 
With eager haste she came next morn, 
To watch her tiny treasure, 
Lest daring, wanton hands, perchance, 
Should rob her of her pleasure. 
And, lo! upon the window ledge, 
There lay her shattered idol! 
While, toying with the blushing rose, 
Arrayed as for a bridal, 
There shone a brilliant butterfly, 
Resplendeut in its beauty, 
Sipping the rose, as coining sweets 
as all its earthly duty. 
Where now the glory of the prize 
But yester fondly cherished ? 
Ah! robbed ofall that gave it light, 
In one brief night it perished ! 
The dead husk place away from sight ; 
Hide it beneath green mosses ; 
Admire its angel and rejoice— 
Our crowns are made from crosses, L. SU. 


Lexicoy, a good-looking fellow, dark hair and eyes, 
with whiskers and with expectations, wants to marry a 
nice, good-looking young lady, tall, with a small fortune, 

Maaare D., twenty, tall, dark, and pretty. Respondent 
must be about twenty-two, good looking, and in a good 
position, 

Avma, rather tall, dark hair and eyes, face and fi 
passable, would make a very loving wife. Respondent 
must be about thirty, tall, dark, and a mechanic, 

T. S., twenty-seven, 5ft. 5in., dark hair and eyes, and 
isa trad Respondent must be about twenty-five, 
and able to cook well. 


Juuia, twenty, medium height, dark complexion and 
loving. Respondent must be about twenty-four, tall, 
dsome, loving, fond of home and children, and able 

to keep a wife. 

Joszru N., twenty-two, tall, rather stout, light mous- 
tache, and able to keep a wife. Respondent must bea 
servant about nineteen, thoroughly domesticated and 
able to cook a dinner. 

Arruur L, twenty-five, 5ft, 7in., dark-brown eyes, fair 
complexion, loving, anda tradesman’s son. Respondent 
must be about nineteen, tall, dark, good ¥ d 
of music, 

Kats, twenty-three, medium height, brown eyes, 
loving, and domesticated. Respondent must not be under 
twenty-four, dark, handsome, fond of home and chil- 
dren ; a tradesman pref 
Emttr 8., eighteen, tall, rather pretty, and a good 
eed] Respondent should a@ young trades- 
man, tall, dark, handsome, well educated, and have a 
kind disposition. 

Ngwuig, twenty, average height, ae eo hair, blue 
eyes, a brunette, good pianiste, and loving. Respondent 
must not be over twenty-three, me, and in a good 
business, 











Witt M. would like to marry a little brunette who is- 


not over twenty-five, tall, and accomplished; he is 
twenty-six, tall, fair complexion, ina good situation, and 
would make a good husband, 

Sopuig, twenty, average height, dark-brown hair and 
eyes, fair complexion, accomplished, domesticated and 


loving. Respondent must be a gentleman in a good po- 
sition, 

Constant READER wishes to marry a respectable young 
woman, with some means; he is twenty-nine, middle 





height, a mechanic, very steady, and would make a good 
baskend. 


Cc. W., ee Sih ceatiaie, S —~ 
eyes, ina position, wou e to correspon: 
with o oung lady, tall, dark, handsome, fond of music 
and of home. 

Waren, Srenty-tr0, 5ft. 6in., light-brown hair, and 
blue eyes, in a small business. Respondent must bea 
bn esman’s daughter, about nineteen, of a loving dispo- 

jon. 

Annrg,a domestic servant, twenty-one, medium height, 
fair complexion, and not bad looking, would like to meet 
with a respectable mechauic who would make her a 
good husband, 

Ame. H., nineteen, medium height, fair complex. 
ion, brown hair and e 1 aie pretty, wishes to 
a yo tleman o complexion, rather tall, 
handsome, and in a comfortable situation. 

Lorm P., twenty-two, average height, blue fair 
com: lexion, pen weg stout, a domestic servant a lov- 
ing Sears, wishes to marry a tall, fair young man, good 
looking, and able to keep a wife. 

Liver Lozv, seventeen, tall, dark, handsome, loving, 
deere eh lat ansd Doki ae bot 

m 4 ? is S> cepa 
wife, and affectionate. 

C.8. G., thirty-five, 5ft. 9in., rather dark a 
good , in a good situation, and would make a re- 
eeclsin poane wana aoutnetaiies She must be not 
over thirty years of age, and domesticated. A 
servant or a small tradesman’s daughter preferred. 

Litty and Auice. “Lilly,” twenty-one, tall, light- 
brown hair, blue eyes, very lively, would like to 

a tradesman, about twenty-seven, dark, and 
of a fon disposition. “ Alice,” twenty, k curly 
hair, dark eyes, are would like to marry a mechanic 
who is twenty-five, , dark, loving, and fond of home, 

Longty Trapgsman, at present outof business, but 
about re-embarking, ires to obtain an affectionate 
partner to assist him in the same ; is tall, tolerably hand- 
some, and would make an agreoable husband—age under 
forty. Would expect the respondent to possess a 
little cash to add to his own. 

OxtveRr, thirty-five, 5ft. 6in., brown hair, gray eyes, 
earns 1001. per year. Respondent must be good looking, 
with blue eyes, black or dark hair, fair complexion, 
amiable, an of medium height; money of secondary 
consideration. A lady living near Birmingham or 
Worcester preferred, from twenty-five to thirty years of 


age. 

Veritas et Fipe.is, twenty-six, short, rather dark, a 
solicitor’s clerk, in receipt of fair salary and nt pros- 
pects, industrious, steady, good tem fond of music 
and of home. Respondent must be inclined to a fair 
complexion, rather petite, kind, loving, musical, fond of 
home, and domesticated—a Baptist preferred. Money 
is a secondary object, but a little would prove accept- 
able. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


M. E. is ded to by—** M. G.,” twenty, medium 
height, Susnastiented; living, gray eyes and dark-brown 
hai 


r. 
Pour by—‘* H. 8.,” twenty-one, tall, fair, handsome, 
affectionate, and would make a good husband. 
Caroline — sy gen 5ft. 10in., fair com: 
plexion, of a loving disposition. and fond of home. 
Any OF CLYDE - 74 ord,” rt a ee to ao aga 
dark hair, gray e in a good position eep a wife. 
Fanny b —* stlie,” twenty-three, 5ft. Sin., a silver- 


smith by trade, with good AM i ; 
A Lover or by—* H, L.,” twenty-six, 5ft. Sin. 
in the Navy, and fond of children, ; 
Sruppine Sai, Jack by—“ L. B.,” twenty-five, fair 
complexion, domesticated, and fond of home. 
. W. by—“ Polly R.,” twenty, light hair and eyes, 
loving, fond of home and chil 3; anative of Notting- 


ha re. 
One in Earnest by—* Adeline Ellen,” twenty, tall, 
dark, @ tradesman’s daughter, good tempered, has been 
housekeeper in her father's house for six years. 

Bu S. by--“ Hetty,” twenty, middle height, hazel 
eyes, light hair, of a loving disposition, and a domestic 
servant ; and by—* One in Earnest,” twenty, medium 
height, blue eyes, brown hair, and is all he requires. 

G. H. by—‘*Constance 8S. B.,” twenty-six, medium 
height, dark hair and eyes, musical, well educated, very 
fond of children, and would make a good husband a lov- 
ing little wife. i a 

5 ames by—“ A. E. A.,” nineteen, blue eyes and brown 
hair, a domestic servant, who thinks she would suit 
him ; and by—“ Lilly Bird,” tall, fair, Ry qed hair, 

looking, domesticated, and wo like to go to 
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